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Qitiohe So Basket 
E Oriole Go-Basket was placed upon the saealcth in 1902. It was 
entirely new. and unique in the fact that it was a combined go-cart, 


chair, jumper and bassinet, readily converted from one to another by a 
simple movement of the handle. 








Being easily carried upon the arm, it made it possible for.a mother to 
take her baby with her shopping, calling, visiting; on cars, trains, eleva- 
tors—anywhere it was impossible to wheel the ordinary perambulator. 


It was designed under the supervision of a well-known Cincinnati 
physician, planned to give proper support to the baby’s body, and 
equipped with long flexible steel springs to avoid any jars. 


The advertising and sales work of 
the Oriole Go-Basket have been largely 
educational. Because properly planned, 
executed and followed up from the 
beginning, a small annual advertising 
expenditure has increased the sales of 
the Oriole very rapidly. 


We have acted as advertising agents, 
in the fullest sense of the term, for the 
Withrow Mfg. Company, of Cincinnati, 
for the past four years. Our first service 
to the Company was the recommen- 
dation of aradical change of selling plan 

which, when put in operation, 
resulted in practically doubling 
the sales the first year em- 
ployed. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New York _ Boston Chicago 
( This is Advertivement Number Sixty-five of a Series) 
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The Annual 
Review Number 
of The Iron Age 
for 1915 will 
exceed in adver- 
tising pages the 
Annual of 1914. 


INK 














UR advertisers not 
only talk but show 
optimism — they also 
know when to go after 
business in a big way. 


Those who take advan- 


‘tage of the 1915 Annual 


are in line for the 
country’s buying move- 
ment. The Iron Age 
goes to the ‘ Buying 
Units’’ in the Iron, 
Steel, Foundry, 
Machinery and Metal 
Working trades. 


Companies wishing to 
examine a concise an- 
alysis showing the dis- 
tribution of those 
“Buying Units’? may 
obtain a copy on re- 
quest. 


The Iron Age 
Member of the A. B. C. 
239 W. 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Story of *‘Hy-tex” and Its 
National Campaign 


How Some Seemingly Stiff Difficulties Were Overcome and the Real 
Market Developed 


By G. C. Mars 


Of the Hydraulic-Press Brick Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


[\ planning a campaign of na- 
tional publicity, the Hydraulic- 
Press Brick Company, manufac- 
turers of Hy-tex Brick, had to 
confront certain difficulties,—some 
actual, others, afterward proved, 
superficial or imaginary, — the 
chief of which were: 

(1) Well-meaning friends 
asked, how advertising brick could 
pay, when there are so few “re- 
peat” orders from the lay con- 
sumers. A man builds a house 
once and then is probably out of 
the market ever after. 

(2) Statistics showed how dis- 
concertingly small was the num- 
ber of buildings erected in propor- 
tion to population. Besides, of 
this comparatively small total, Hy- 
tex would have to meet the com- 
petition of wood, cement, stone, 
and other makes of brick. 

(3) A national campaign, it was 
urged, was out of the question be- 
cause the mere weight of brick 
raises the barrier of heavy freight 
tariffs against wide distribution. 

(4) Then, what could be said 
in advertising copy, of real in- 
terest to the public, about so pro- 
saic a product as brick? 

(5) Finally, how could the 
value of advertising be determined 
in comparison with the expendi~ 
ture? 

The Hydraulic-Press Brick 
Company had to look these ques- 
tions squarely in the face before 
taking any serious step in the mat- 
ter. Let us look more closely 


7 the points mentioned fn the 
ist. 

In the first place, what might 
be called intensive good will, or 
a good will that carries the same 
lay customer along to repeated 
future purchases, is generally ex- 
hausted, in case of the brick ad- 
vertiser, in one transaction, with 
only remote possibilities of repe- 
tition. Brick is such a confound- 
edly durable material that after 
you have won over a prospect to 
use it in building his house or 
store, he will never need it a 
second time. Fire and frost, so 
helpful to many a dealer, boot the 
brick man not a whit. Perhaps 
the pleased store builder may use 
brick in his house, or a school 
board put up a second or third 
school in the approved material, 
but in general the man with brick 
to sell gets little or nothing out 
of all the efforts, put on his first 
sale, to help him make a second 
sale to the same man. He must 
seek a new prospect each time 
and start over again from the 
beginning. 


POSSIBLE MARKET SEEMS SMALL 


In the second «place, while 
everybody must have house shel- 
ter just as he must have clothes, 
it is astonishing—and to us brick 
people disconcerting—to find how 
comparatively few buildings, in 
proportion to the population of 
any given region, are erected. 
For instance, to take one of the 
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most populous districts in the 
world, Greater New York, with 
its five and one-half millions, 
during October of the current 
year, although 25 per cent in ad- 
vance of the same month last 
year, issued only 1,331 building 
permits. Normally each spring 
season develops a great many 
more, and yet the number re- 
mains seemingly out of all pro- 
portion to the vast population, 
notwithstanding the fact that 
some of the structures, such as 
the New Equitable or the Wool- 
worth Building on lower Broad- 
way house thousands of people. 
Besides, few as the buildings are, 
they are not all going to be built 
of brick, nor is any one manufac- 
turer going to furnish all the 
brick used. Within this restricted 
circle, the obvious function of ad- 
vertising, if it can justify the 
expense it involves at all, is to 
persuade the builders to use brick 
rather than some other material, 
and to use the advertiser’s brick. 

But right here, the proposal for 
advertising brick meets its sever- 
est check. A new building is 
rather a conspicuous object.’ It 
takes time to prepare for it, and 
involves several co-operating ele- 
ments, the architect, the builder, 
the mason, the owner, and the 
banker, so that it gets talked 
about before its construction. In 
consequence, various commercial 
bureaus gather all these data 
beforehand and sell them to ma- 
terial men in the building line. 
As. all this is in the main reliable 
information, it is not without 
justification that the hard-headed 
old director of the company who 
has long ago learned the value of 
a dollar and who has a preternat- 
ural appreciation for dividends, 
comes around with this: “What’s 
the use of wasting money on ad- 
vertising when we already pay 
for advance information on all 
building of any importance that 
is going on. Our salesmen, who 
know the prospects, can do the 
rest.” Well, what are you going 
to say to that? You know the 
people who are going to build 
and there is no use of going out 
into the street and “hollering 
brick” at people who do not in- 
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tend to build at all; for, even if 
you persuaded any of them to do 
so, the number would be greatly 
restricted by the necessities of 
having ready money or the credit 
to get it. .In fact, in the matter 
of building, experience shows 
that prospects must be liberally 
weeded out, as a great many peo- 
ple talk big about building but 
fail for one reason’or another to 
make good. 


HOW HEAVY COST DISTRIBUTION 
FIGURED 


Still another damper on adver- 
tising brick is the mere brutal 
weight of the bricks themselves, 
each of which weighs on an aver- 
age about six pounds. When you 
have several hundred millions of 
them to move, your haulage and 
freight is a hard problem. If this 
business could all be done within 
two or three hundred miles of 
the plant, your problem would 
disappear. But it begins to 
emerge with the first added mile 
and keeps on growing until it gets 
to be a prohibitive check on the 
brick business. 

This problem, of course, does 
not exist for advertising, locally 
considered, but the minute you 
start out on a national campaign 
of publicity, it looms up before 
you. You pay the medium on 
the basis of its circulation, and 
consequently would throw your 
money away on circulation in ter- 
ritory you cannot reach, or reach 
with remunerative business. 

The last but, if real, by no 
means the least difficulty to be 
mentioned here that confronts the 
would-be advertiser of brick, may 
be put in the language of a bright 
newspaper man from New York 
City, who dropped into the office 
the other day. He was evidently 
trying to think how a story could 
be made out of a brick. He said: 
“A brick seems to be such a 
flatly commonplace, uninteresting, 
nondescript sort of a thing, gen- 
erally associated with a mortar- 
box and a hod-carrier, that it 
offers nothing for the illustrator 
or copy writer.” 

Confronted by such discourag- 
ing considerations, we had to 
settle whether or not an advertis- 
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ing campaign would be justified. 
In the first place we analyzed the 
difficulties to see if their real 
value corresponded to their face 
value, and we found that, so far 
as they were not imaginary, they 
were misstated or overstated. To 
begin with, we found that brick 
is not an uninteresting, common- 
place subject at all, barren of ad- 
vertising value. Both in its his- 
tory and its manufac- 
ture, and in its eco- 
nomic and artistic 
possibilities, it reveals 
itself to be full of 
interest. A long and 
honorable past always 
gives an object value, 
and brick is one of 
the oldest artificial 
commodities of hu- 
man civilization. And, 
moreover, the history 
of its use has been 
not only continuous 
from the earliest 
times, but very dis- 
tinguished withal. It 
has been built into 
temples and palaces 
on the banks of the 
Euphrates, the Nile, 
and the Tiber, in an- 
cient, and, in medie- 
val and modern times; 
has steadily held its 
own not only for the 
humble peasant’s cot 
and the more spacious 
manor house, but for 
the most pretentious 
public and private 
structures: Why, 
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can be served in every color and every texture known to the modern 
artistry of brick-making. This means far more than — variety for 
your selection or absence of prejudice in our suggestio 

It means that each Hy-tex Brick, no matter what its texture or F eal has benefited 
by all other textures and all other colors. Of no other brick can as much be said. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 


appearance, is the product of an 
earth drama. Born in_ fierce 
flames, it has been subjected to 
scarification, corrosion, deposit, 
submergence or upheaval, until it 
appears as a bewilderingly com- 
plex stuff, ready’ for the art of 
man. It is then mined, tempered, 
crushed, ground, mixed, moulded, 
and subjected to intense heat, 


until it comes out a sound and 
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Predevich W, Perkins, Archive 


Hy-tex Brick 


Large Manufecturore of Pace Brick in the Worl! 
Sales Offices in Princioal Cities 








brick fairly shouts ro- 
mance in every grain! 
It bears on its face 
the oldest recorded 
historic date, nearly 
4,000 years before our era. It 
has been used to tabulate the 
catalogues of kings’ libraries, to 
preserve their decrees, to boast 
their conquests, and define the 
limits of their domains. And it 
has carried titles to Property, bills 
for the leech, receipts from the 
baker, or missives of the lover. 

Besides, its manufacture is full 
of complex, scientific and artistic 
interest. The clay or shale of 


which it is made, so humble in 


COPY USED IN PUBLICATIONS READ BY ARCHITECTS 


indestructible thing, as beautiful 
in its texture and colors as a 
Persian rug. This feature of its 
manufacture especially affords the 
advertiser an opportunity full of 
interest, inasmuch as recent years 
have put machinery and scientific 
methods into the manufacturer’s 
hand that have enabled him to 
turn out an astonishing variety of 
beautiful brick types never known 
or possible before. In all of this 
the advertiser can find many a 
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scrap of interest to turn to use. 

But coming more nearly to his 
purpose, he can find points of 
practical interest that make an 
appeal to the architect and owner. 
He can expatiate upon the dura- 
bility of brick, its safety against 
fire, its comfort in all weathers, 
its real economy as_ against 
cheaper and less safe and durable 
materials, and its wide range of 
possible beauty. Not even stone 
can offer so many real advantages, 
for stone as an appropriate archi- 
tectural medium is necessarily re- 
stricted to large and pretentious 
structures, while brick is equally 
suitable for these, as the history 
of building amply shows, as well 
as for the humblest dwelling or 
shop. 

Then, besides this copy interest 
that the advertiser may find in 


brick, it lends itself to illustra- 
tion. Here, however, there is 
trouble. It takes a genuine artis- 


tic effort to reproduce brick in 
color, and consequently more 
money than the secretary of the 
treasury is always willing to give 
up. If you had an unlimited ex- 
chequer, you could make of brick 
houses such illustrations as could 
not be excelled, no, I will say, 
equaled, in the advertising world. 

Granting to brick enough inter- 
est, as a subject of copy and illus- 
tration, to justify advertising, 
what could be said to the other 
difficulties mentioned ? 


“REPEAT” 
LIES 


WHERE THE MARKET 


Only one sale of brick it is true 
can be made as a rule to the same 
lay purchaser man, but if we 
can make him a friend by our 
service, he becomes a booster and 
claims a sort of proprietary right 
in all. our future advertising, 
which he praises to his friends. 
It is very well worth while to 
lend this sort of aid and comfort 
to the lawyer who is pleased with 
his Hy-tex house, or the minister 
who is enthusiastic about his Hy- 
tex church. He recognizes in 


every Hy-tex ad the voice of a 
friend speaking, and finds in it a 
welcome confirmation of his own 
judgment. 
good will 


intensive 
extensive. 


Thus, the 
become 
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But, beyond this, there is a much 
more important -public for the 
brick man, made up of architects 
and contractors to whom appeal 
must be made. To win these over 
to an attitude of good will is a 
possibility of advertising that jus- 
tifies the attempt. For if they are 


once won over, we have more 
friends in extenso, or those who 
become perpetual buyers. One 


good architect friend is worth to 
us a hundred laymen, and if we 
can catch him off duty at his fire- 
side, with his favorite magazine, 
we may have a chance to get our 
message over. 

As to the apparently restricted 
number of houses built, that need 
not deter the brick advertiser, but 
rather urge him to the effort. 
For, in reality, he has two prom- 
ising points of attack. He can 
sound the merits of his brick over 
other material, by making his ap- 
peal on the basis of durability, 
fire-safety, solid comfort, real 
economy in the long run, and 
beauty. Besides, he can show a 
saving in insurance rates, and a 
better chance to borrow or sell, 
if need be, and thus divert to 
himself what he can of the build- 
ing market. Then, there is always 
an indefinite margin of people in 
suspense between building or not 
building, and these are always 
legitimate targets for the adver- 
tiser’s ammunition, and may be 
turned into live prospects. 

When we come to consider ad- 
vance information, we find that, 
however valuable it may be, it by 
no means works the whole field, 
and just that field which it is the 
peculiar function of advertising 
to plow and sow. 


OVERCOMING PROBLEM OF HAULAGE 


The tremendous handicap of 
weight and haulage would take 
the wind out of the advertiser’s 
sails, had not nature proved a 
generous donor of raw material. 
If we can’t distribute brick to 
advantage to distant customers, 
we will distribute ourselves, 
thanks to Dame Nature’s abun- 
dance. Good clay may be found 
in or near almost every center of 
population, and there we will set 
up our machines and kilns and 
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make brick in the neighborhood 
of people who may be induced by 
our advertising appeals to want it. 

Taking all of these things into 
consideration, the Hydraulic-Press 
Brick Company concluded on a 
modest national campaign. In 
planning our campaign, let all 
possible credit, to begin with, be 
given our agency for its intelli- 
gent, industrious, and loyal co- 
operation. Aside from a great 
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field proves that the one beautiful, fire- 
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the expression of every style of American 
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REASON-WHY 
PICTORIAL COPY. 


SKILFULLY BLENDED WITH 


extension of space in architectural 
journals which we naturally had 
been using, we made a careful 
selection of class and general 
magazines, on the basis of their 
regional circulation and the char- 
acter of their readers, so far as 
the material at hand enabled us 
to judge. 

Taking the general form of thee 
ad itself, color, so far as possible, 
has been used—and sometimes 


pen drawings—in illustration, but 
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TESTIMONIAL 
THIS APPEARED IN GENERAL PERIODICALS 


for the most part dependence has 
been placed on the _ half-tone 
photograph. The aim was to use 
a timely and appropriate subject 
to which the copy might be writ- 
ten. The copy itself was meant 
to be reason why copy with a sort 
of continued-in-our-next message, 
and not simply declarative, as we 
had a work of education on hand, 
in making vivid the desirability 
of brick for building from every 
point of view. But 
the copy was never 
to be exhaustive— 
suggestive rather— 
and meant to arouse 
enough interest to 
call for some offered 
booklet; the ideal of 
the whole lay-out, 
sought through com- 
pelling illustration, 
artistry in handling 
of type and space, 
convincing copy and 
position, being the 
standard of quality in 
advertising, as the 
ideal of Hy-tex itself, 
the thing advertised, 
has been the standard 
of quality in brick. 


DIGNIFIED FOLLOW-UP 


These booklets, 
like the advertising, 
were prepared for 
both the professional 
and lay-reader and 
were sent out only in 
response to request. 
The follow-up which 
has been confined to 
lay-applicants has 
been by salesmen 
and, so far as possi- 
ble, by personal letter. 
But there has been no 
inclination, on principle, to bore 
the prospect by repeated appeals. 
The attempt simply has been to 
discover whether real interest or 
mere curiosity has prompted the 
application for literature. All 
curious persons very soon found 
a place in the morgue, with the 
hope of future resurrection—a 
hope not altogether vain, as sub- 
sequent events sometimes proved 
—while serious inquirers were 
classed by dates which determined 
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the time of the final direct appeal. 
USE OF NAMES OF PROSPECTS 


In spite of the usual classifica- 
tion of lies into simple lies, lies 
designated by a defamatory ex- 
pletive, and statistics, we kept 
careful and complete records of 
all prospects, good, bad, and in- 
different, not only as a matter of 
curious interest but to get a hint 
of what various mediums were 
visibly accomplishing for us. 
While we have never made these 
statistics a final criterion of the 
real value of a medium, they have 
counted in a general way as indi- 
cative of the medium’s pulling 
power, of the temperamental 
nature of a medium’s readers, or 
the strength of our appeal. It is 
curious to note the various de- 
grees of responsiveness among 
readers, evidently based upon edu- 
cation and temperament. Of two 
mediums using the same copy and 
appealing to well-to-do people of 
the same general class, one will 
show a gratifying number of re- 
sponses while the other hardly 
seems to justify itself on our 
schedules. Without exception, 
advertising men have opined that 
this was due to “low brow” and 
“high brow” education and tem- 
perament. You will always get a 
quicker and more impulsive re- 
sponse from people who read 
Robert Chambers and spend their 
evenings with Georgie Cohan, 
than you will from people who 
read Henry James and amuse 
themselves with nothing less di- 
verting than Forbes-Robertson. 
Yet, even if these latter do not 
embarrass us with their effusive- 
ness, we feel like going after 
them. 

And now comes the test ques- 
tion, the answer to which is, was, 
and always will be the mainspring 
of advertising. Has this adver- 
tising paid? But what do you 
mean, paid? Showing, in visible, 
tabulated sales, directly due to 
advertising, a net profit equal to 
or in excess of the expenditure? 
In this sense, certainly not. We 
get, let us say, during the year 
about 10,000 inquiries from nearly 
two hundred inserts resulting in 
not over one per cent of visible 


sales, which return little more 
than bare interest on the money 
spent. To be sure, in a matter 
such as building, many of the in- 
quiries represent fairly probable, 
live prospects, which will string 
out for a number of successive 
seasons, and they may be justly 
regarded as due to advertising, 
but can’t be tabulated in any par- 
ticular yearly report. The other 
day a man wrote in to one of our 
branches for brick., Our records 
showed that he had answered an- 
ad in June, 1913. We had fol- 
lowed him up in the usual way, 
and then, getting no response, put 
him into the morgue. But he came 
to life again, and was very apol- 
ogetic for his silence. A public 
building was concerned, the direc- 
tors got into a squabble and 
checked all action. The recent 
death of one of the recalcitrants 
released the combination, and_lo, 
you! the building is going up just 
as soon as the architect can 
modify his plans to suit the new 
conditions. 


WHAT THE ADVERTISING HAS DONE 


But even if these direct and 
visible results, on the face of 
them, negative the value of ad- 
vertising, there are other results 
which, although invisible and in- 
direct, lead us to believe that 
advertising has paid. Not only 
does the general publicity given to 
our trade-mark predispose people 
favorably toward us—provided, of 
course, our advertising has the 
right kind of punch in it—and 
naturally lead them by a law of 
association to think of us when 
they think of building, but every 
inquirer who has received our 
literature becomes a center of in- 
fluence. 

Numberless neiines of this 
kind come to our office. A man 
in Kentucky writes to a_ trade 
journal in Chicago for informa- 
tion on building, and for obvious 
reasons is referred to us. He 
gets our literature but, so far as 
yet heard from, finds nothing to 
interest him. He has a _ niece, 
however, who is_ enthusiastic 
about building, and her uncle 
turns over to her our booklets. 
Mary is at once impressed and 
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converted to Hy-tex. It might 
have ended there if Ignatz of 
Kokomo had not formed the habit 
of sticking around Mary. Her 
enthusiasm was catching. Be- 
sides, Ignatz had reasons of his 
own ‘for wanting to stand in with 
Mary, and he began to see Hy-tex 
houses. As he had made good 
at the green-grocer business, he 
was in a position to call up our 
nearest plant, order a couple of 
carloads of Hy-tex Matts, secure 
an architect and builder, and put 
up a nice little $25,000 house at 
Paducah for Mary. We are duly 
grateful to Ignatz for his busi- 
ness, but we don’t over-appreci- 
ate his benevolence toward us, as 
his motives were obviously viti- 
ated by ulterior aims. It doesn’t 
take an astrological clairvoyant 
to see that Ignatz was destined 
himself to move into that house 
under the guise of a secondary 
luminary in the domestic firma- 
ment. 

This little story simply shows 
how you can’t always trace your 
advertising shots along a straight 
line to the mark. They go around 
a corner and hit people out of 
sight. Or, take another instance 
of a different kind. A Boston 
architect visiting a colleague in 
Syracuse sees one of our booklets 
for architects on his friend’s table 
and at once applies for a copy, 
expressing his appreciation of its 
worth, 

It is evidence of this kind, quite 
sporadic and impalpable, coming, 
casually and unsought, to our at- 
tention that we believe justifies 
us in inferring a widespread influ- 
ence from our advertising. 


A VIEW-POINT IN JUDGING RESULTS 


But even more important than 
this result is a sort of national 
reputation we get by carrying our 
message more or less intimately 
and repeatedly into the reading 
circle of American homes. Peo- 
ple get fo know us and recognize 
us in our impersonal form, so 
that when our salesmen turn up 
they are already introduced. 


Even if any of our branches are 
locally known; ‘the national ad- 
vettising has the effect of raising 
its reputation as one. of. the mem- 
bers of a great family. 


We have 


found that even architects are 
affected by this consideration. 
Indifferent heretofore to our local 
representatives, they become 
friendly under the influence of a 
national prestige. They feel more 
secure in dealing with a larger 
and more responsible manufac- 
turer. 

As a side light on general pub- 
licity we are not at all displeased 
to receive unsolicited requests 
from many schools and libraries 
for some of our booklets for ref- 
erence shelves, or for class-room 
instruction. Contrary to the cau- 
tion of one of Chevalier’s costers, 
we rather like thus “to git our- 
selves talked abaht.” 

All this we feel sure cultivates 
what may be called extensive 
good will which, in a business that 
involves building, not only covers 
space but reaches ahead into time, 
giving play to hope, although no 
data for tabulation. 





General Chemical Co. to Be- 
come an Advertiser 


Frederick W. Nash, who has recently 
had charge of the Yuban Coffee sales 
and advertising campaign in the New 
York ——— district for Arbuckle 
Bros., will become associated with the 
General Chemical Company, of New 
York, on January 1. 

Mr. Nash was previously connected 
with H. J. Heinz Company (The 57 
Varieties) for about seven years, and 
was sales and advertising manager for 
B. Fischer & Co. (Hotel Astor coffee, 
tea, rice, etc.) just prior to his last two 
years’ association with Arbuckle Bros. 
in_a similar capacity. 

It is reported that the General Chem- 
ical Company is soon to enter the ad- 
vertising field as a producer and mar- 
keter of food specialties in a large way, 
and that Mr. Nash has been engaged 
to manage the selling end of this new 
enterprise. 





Six-Point League’s List of Na- 
tional Advertisers 


A list of national advertisers and ad- 
vertising agents east of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh has been compiled in book!et 
form by the Six-Point League, World 
Building, New York. The advertisers 
are arranged aiphabetically, by towns, 
and the products advertise ‘are given in 
each case, together with the name of the 
agent handling each account. A sepa- 
rate list includes the names of agents, 
whether recognized by the P. A. 
or not, and gives the names of rate men 
and space, buyers. There is also a long 
list of blind ‘advertisements, chiefly med- 
ical, giving the trade name commonly 
used, the proprietor, and the agency p!a- 
cing the business. 
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California Walnuts in Sealed 


Packages 
The California Walnut Growers’ As- 
sociation, of Los Angeles, has started 
a newspaper advertising a on 
the “Diamond Brand” alifornia 
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DIAMOND BRAND 





‘When you simply ask for walnuts you tt OF You May get poor 
matp—you wevet cas Sat iyo cn Cir “DIAMOND BRAND)" 
Wales, Fi MBq” Grade, you mace thet you will get the 

RAND" or the fi Californi 
“DIAMOND BRAN ees ¢ the finest Cali 
UN MEOT ee once Canes ete ae 9 


3 ‘drone, meaty kernels that’ crowd the paperthin shells to their utmost 
expecity. We doubt if you The » « » be 


itormua’s 
$x E'Ciitomns TDIAMOND Bh RAND" Foy JUMBO" Grade Walnus 


In Sealed Spound Ratieoens 








Try it—onder trom your dealer Bay 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT 
GROW ERS ASSOCIATION 
RNIA 


Con Prema, 180M Dewrbere $6. Chanape Dustribeter 














Walnuts. They are put up in three- 
pound sealed packages for protection 
and convenience. This is the first time 
walnuts have been put up in _ trade- 
marked packages. The nuts are_in- 
spected and sealed in California before 
being shipped. 


Club’s Introduction of Mem- 
bers in Another City 


Two advertising men from Los An- 
geles, Cal., who were advanced to_posi- 
tions in the Chicago offices of their re- 
spective firms, were helped in getting 
acquainted in Chicago by a_ novel 
“stunt” of the Los Angeles Ad Club. 
A list of 300 advertising men of Chi- 
cago was secured, and a blank postcard 
was addressed to each. hese were 
distributed at an ad club luncheon in 
Los Angeles and the members took five 
minutes to fill in the names and ad- 
dresses of the two former members now 
in Chicago, with the statement that 
they are “good fellows,” and the recipi- 
ent of the card ought to look them up. 

The cards also contained a_ hearty 
invitation to attend the Pacific Coast Ad 
Men’s convention in Los Angeles next 
May. As the writer signed his name 
and address in each case, it is hoped 
that the idea will add to the friendli- 
ness existing between the Los Angeles 
and Chicago clubs. 


Death of L. J. Finch 


Lafayette Jerome Finch, a New York 
advertisin ng agent who, for thirty years, 
specialized in undertakers’ advertise- 


ments, died recently at his home, 260 
West 136th Street, in his sixtieth year. 
He went into the advertising business 
when he purchased the assets of the 
firm of Brown & Pulverman in the ’80’s. 


Change in “Harvard Mills” 
and “Merode”’ Selling 


Winship, Boit & Co., makers of the 
“Harvard Mills’ and “Merode” under- 
wear, announce that on and_ after 
January 1, 1915, these well-known 
brands will be sold and billed direct by 
the mill. They have been heretofore 
advertised and sold by Lord & Taylor, 
owners of “Onyx” Hosiery. 

In a recent statement to the trade, 
Winship, Boit & Co. say: 

“A complete stock and full line of 
samples including every desirable num- 
ber with such new additions as the trade 
,may require will be maintained for the 
‘convenience of old and new customers 
at the wholesale depot, 153 to 161 East 
24th street, New York. The large staff 
of Lord & Taylor’s salesmen will repre- 
sent us direct so that there will be no 
interruption of the long-established and 
thorough selling service. 

“The change effects merely our sell- 
ing arrangements, not the merchandise. 

“Everyone of the millions of gar- 
ments that have been sold under either 
of these brands has been made by us.” 

Lord & Taylor, in a letter to the 
trade. dated December 18, say: 

‘The new conditions will mean an 
all-around betterment of the service and 
for the best interests of all concerned, 
causing no disturbance of the pleasant 
relations which have so long existed 
between our valued customers and our- 
se!ves, for which we take this occasion 
to express our sincere thanks.” 





Meeting of League of Adver- 


tising Women 

The December meeting of the League 
of Advertising Women was held on the 
fifteenth at the Prince George Hotel, 
New York, The subject under discus- 
sion was ‘Selection, of An Advertising 
Trade-Mark or Slogan.’? Benjamin 
Nash, of Frank Seaman, Inc., spoke on 
the right copy and typography for 
slogans and trade-marks; Clowry Chap- 
man gave information concernin _ what 
can and cannot be trade-marked; and 
William Jean Beauley, with ” Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, spoke on the artistic 
feature of trade-marks. 


E. A. Westfall Joins Hearst 


E. A. Westfall, for a number of 
years business manager of the New 
York Globe, has joined the Hearst or- 
ganization and on January 1 will be- 
come business manager of the New 
York Evening Journal. 

Mr. Westfall represented the Newark 
Evening News in New York for several 
years, and left the News to join the 
Globe staff. Afterwards he became ad- 
vertising manager and then business 
manager of the paper. 





The Gorman & Eckert Company, of 
London, Canada, manufacturer of Club 
House catsup and _ packers of olives, 
coffee, spices, etc., has made an appro- 
priation to advertise its catsup. About 
six daily papers and one woman’s pub- 
lication will be used.~ 














Arbuckle Adds More Salesmen and 
Advertising When Competitors 
: Slow Up 


A Campaign to Plant the Seed of Future Sales While the Planting 


Is G 


HE business depression in 

general and the disorganiza- 
tion of the coffee market in par- 
ticular have been storm signals to 
most coffee distributors to short- 
en sail, curtail their advertising 
and lay off a large number of 
their salesmen. 

To Arbuckle Brothers, the signs 
spelled just the other thing. Just 
as soon as the war cloud broke 
and there was a scurry of com- 
petitors to cover, the big coffee 
roasters began to plan for a busy 
fall and winter. They arranged 
to continue the ef- 
fective Yuban cam- 
paign started last 
year and laid out a 
development of the 
popular Ariosa 
brand, which is re- 
puted to be already, 
and, indeed, for fifty 
years past the best 
seller of the coffee 
world. The advertis- 
ing appropriation 
was largely increased 
and more men were 
added to the sales 
force. Some of these, 
in fact, were sales- 
men competitors had 
let drop! 


“We thought it an other bataged 
especially good time pope Heh 
to take hold when 
everybody else was ey 
letting go,” said a doctiy ogee 


sales manager of the 
company. “The peo- 
ple are going to use 
coffee anyway. There 
will not be any- fall- 
ing off in the con- 
sumption. Our adver- 
tising at this time 
ought to get a higher 
percentage of interest 
than when there are 
competitive brands 





Seesiad October Offer 


One of these Wm. A. Rogers German Silver teaspoons for 
one signature cut from a of A 
— and one 2-cent stamp. 

ore Arbuckles’ Coffee 
offees hepa? p 
you wil ike tt whl tool core 
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Get a package today and see for yourself. 
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clamoring for attention. And 
the effect of the advertising 
and sales effort on the dealer 
is already marked. He is im- 
pressed by the Arbuckle forward 
movement when most of the 
other houses are marking time. 
And, perhaps, he is a little grate- 
ful for the glow of confidence in 
the <uture it gives him. We get 
that reflection from our salesmen 
and the jobbers, as well as in the 
practical results. The sudden 
slump after the outbreak of the 
war was succeeded by a big up- 


Cut out the Coupon below and Mail Today 
These are the teaspoons you get 
spoons of a beautiful'new pattern. Real 
throughout, 


Genuine Pee silver 


German silver 
No plating to wear off, Will last a Jifetime, 
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turn due to abnormal buying, then 
a halt, and now we are slowly 
and satisfactorily working the fig- 
ures up to higher normal levels. 
“Naturally our show of cour- 
age in times like these is not mere 
affectation. We have a solid 
ground for confidence that the 
near future will show an improve- 
ment in general conditions, and 
that next year will prove highly 
prosperous. It was certain from 
the first, in our opinion, that the 





OUTDOOR DISPLAY 


disorganization of commercial 
and credit facilities would be very 
brief, and that the recovery 
from it would be hastened by 
the many factors now apparent. 
So that we are not by any means 
as reckless as we perhaps appear 
to be. 

“You may gather that also from 
the fact that we have fixed upon 
our popular 25-cent coffee to es- 
pecially push at this time instead 
of the higher-priced Yuban. We 
are keeping at it with Yuban, but 
we have picked out Ariosa as the 





real ground-gainer just now, es- 
pecially in those parts of the 
country that have felt the pinch. 
If people want to economize 
on coffee, we wish to make 
it easy for them to economize 
on good coffee. Apd we have 
laid out a large-space cam- 
paign at a time when we have the 
whole stage pretty much to our- 
selves, and have an uninterrupted 
opportunity to get the story read 
and remembered. 

- "Some of these sec- . 
tions that are feeling 
the pinch now are 
going to be very 
prosperous before 
long, and it is good 
business to plant the 
seed there now. The 
cotton States are hav- 
ing their troubles 
just for the moment. 
but these will pass. If 
they are won over to 
our 25-cent coffee 
now in the period of 
retrenchment, it will 
be less dificult to 
transfer them to a 
higher-priced Ar- 
buckle brand than it 
would be to create an 
exclusive high-priced 
demand later. The 
whole Arbuckle line 
is advertised at the 
same time that Ariosa 
is advertised, and to 
the retailer, of course, 
as well as the con- 
sumer. 

“To reach the South 
and West in the rural 
and small-town terri- 
tories, we made up 
this representative list of wom- 
en's magazines, farm and _ re- 
ligious papers and rural week- 
lies, which have a total circu- 
lation of 8,500,000: Christian 
Herald, Holland’s Magazine, 
Housewife, Woman's World, 
Mother's Magazine, McCall’s 
Magazine, Needlecraft, Today's 
Magazine, People’s Home Journal, 
Atlanta Tri-Wcekly Constitution, 
Dallas and Galveston Farm News, 
Kansas City Weekly Star, Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Southern Plant- 
er, Southern Ruralist, Pennsyl- 
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vania Grit, and fifteen religious 
papers. 

“The schedule calls for monthly 
pages, half-pages and colored back 
covers in most of the list and 
quarter-pages in the rest. 

“In the advertising of our 
Ariosa and Ground Coffee car- 
rying premium signatures, the 
copy is. largely devoted to the 
premiums and the premium cata- 
logue as well as the goods. The 
other point we bring out most 
often perhaps is that more of 
Arbuckles’ coffee is sold than 
all other packaged coffees com- 
bined. We also dwell on the 
economy and general desirability 
of skilful roasting, which can 
hardly be given at home. 

“We have also shown eight- 
sheet and twenty-four-sheet post- 
ers in full color in every town in 
the United States having Associa- 
tion service where Ariosa is on 
sale. 

“When we were ready to start 
the campaign we had our adver- 
tising agents prepare an extensible 
portfolio of stiff paper on which 
the sample ads were mounted, to- 
gether with an announcement to 
the dealers and the list of me- 
diums in which the advertising 
was to appear. We pointed out 
that thousands of new customers 
had been added by grocers on Ar- 
buckles’ coffee during the spring 
and summer through the adver- 
tising, and that they could in- 
crease their own coffee turnover 
by stocking the fastest-moving 
coffees sold. 

“This portfolio went out the 
middle of last month to our rep- 
resentatives in the roast coffee 
department in all parts of the 
country with this letter: 


“You will receive under separate 
cover a portfolio illustrating our fall 
and winter campaign on ‘Ariosa’ and 
Arbuckles’ ‘Ground’ package coffees. 

“Please look this advertising matter 
over carefully on both sides of the 
portfolio, which is made in this form 
so that our salesmen can spread it out 


and display a large part. of the caim- 


paign at a glance by turning it over and 
showing both sides rather than turning 
single pages in book form. 

“You will note from this continued 
advertising campaign that there is no 
disposition on our part to consider the 
outlook poor for business in any_part 
of the country on account of the Euro- 


pean War conditions, as we have con- 
fidence in the greatness of our country; 
the resources of our people, and the 
opportunities presented at this time in 
a general way, which to a certain ex; 
tent at least offset any unfavorable 
condition as affecting the whole coun: 


ry. 

“Furthermore, we believe that even 
though there are sections where thete 
is a tendency to economize on account 
of local conditions, the best economy 
for the average family is to use a good; 
standard value coffee, and our adver! 
tising campaign is calculated to bring 
to the attention of the public the reasoris 
why Arbuckles’ package coffee is thé 
greatest value offered to the consumer, 
as indicated by its continued and grows 
ing sale after about fifty years of pub: 
lic knowledge and acquaintance with 
this brand, with a record which no 
other package coffee can equal in 
volume of sales and public favor. : 

“Our jobbing friends will, no doubt; 
appreciate the fact that we have in- 
creased and are continuing our force 
of specialty salesmen, supported by this 
kind of advertising, which means in- 
creased business to the jobber handling 
Arbuckles* coffees as a natural result 
of our aapert at a time when the 
average coffee roaster is less active or 
not in a position to push his business 
so aggressively as usual, and we trust 
you will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to secure the best possible co- 
operation from the trade of your terri- 
tory.” 


“This trade work and the ad- 
vertising and sales effort in the 
different territories is showing the 
results mentioned. We are plan- 
ning window and counter display 
to supplement it. This will also 
call attention to the premium 
value of the coffees.” 

The Yuban campaign is being 
conducted in a dozen or so of the 
newspapers in the Metropolitari 
district. 


Walton Returns to Burroughs 


Edwin A. Walton has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Timken compa: 
nies to take a like position with the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
Three years ago Mr. Walton resigned 
as assistant advertising manager of the 
Burroughs Company to take up the 
work with Timken. His work with the 
Timken Companies will be continued by 
his«present associates, Frank N. Sim 
and Myron Townsend. 


Tom Dreier With “Printing 
Art” : 


Tom Dreier is to have editorial charge 
of Printing Art. He has been editor 
of Associated Advertising, the official 
publication of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, and will continue 
this work, he writes Printers’ Ink, 
until a new editor is chosen. 
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What Is Back of a 


| Bound Volume of 
PRINTERS’ INK? 


From a multitude of sources, the facts have 
been gathered. They have been tested by a 
standard which is the product of 26 yéars of 
continuous growth. They have been stated 
with the assurance that they will stand up 
under the stress of actual practice. 


Those facts have been obtained from the 
men who know—who have actually tried them 
out, and have found that they work. 


They represent in the aggregate, a large 
investment of time, and thought, and money; 
and they are yours at any moment if you have 
kept your files of PRINTERS’ INK. 


An important ruling is made by the Com- 
missioner of Patents. 


The Supreme Court decides a big trade- 
mark case. 
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An organization is effected, like the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations for example. 
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You want that information immediately, 
and you get it in the current issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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i 


But the facts which may not have an im- 
mediate bearing on your business—a method 
of*tracing distribution, perhaps, or a way to 
get dealers to use more advertising helps— 
may become vital six months hence, as your 
business grows or competition develops. 
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In a business crisis, the information stored 
in back numbers of PRINTERS’ INK may 
easily be worth thousands of dollars. 
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Bound Volumes of PRINTERS’ INK areissued / 
every three months, at $2 per volume. Your Pa 
current copies are useful to mark, to clip, 7 


arf 
and to pass around among the mem- "" PRINTERS’ 
bers of your organization. By giv- (7 INK 
. ee ” PUBLISHING 
ing us a “t. f.” order to supply , COMPANY, 
you with bound volumes as / 12 W. 31st Street, 
7 New York 


issued you need never won- 
der who mislaid a certain ae io © = 


important number. The (7 _ issued. - Price $2 per volume. 


Pe 
: : Also send us the three Bound 
information you want ¥ Volumes back to January 1, 1914. 
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The Right Basis 


No building is stronger than its 
foundation—no book or. catalogue is 
stronger than its foundation—the paper 
it is printed on. 


Radium Folding Enamel | 


has been especially designed to fulfill 


_ a long felt want—a paper of superior 


finish, folding qualities and strength. A 
difficult combination and worthy. of 
much effort to produce. 

_ Radium Folding Enamel does not 
crack or break when saddle stitched 
and will average 25 points test on 
Mullen Tester—basis 25 x 38—8o Ib. 

This stock is pure white with a 
superfine finish—productive of bring- 
ing out the last detail in the finest 
screen half tones—and the price is 
reasonable. 

Durability, finish and economy—the 
foundation for a book of selling 
efficiency. 

We want to send you facts, samples 
and dummies of Radium Folding 
Enamel, Write today. 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 


Tribune Building, Chicago 


New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
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How Salesmen Who Were “Near 
Failures” Were Redeemed 


A Different Procedure in Each Case 


' By Claude L. Matthews 


Vice-Pres. and Sec.. W. N. Matthews & Bro., St. Louis, Mo. 


RINTERS’ INK has asked me 

to recall how our house has 
succeeded in redeeming members 
of our sales force who were not 
doing well. Three instances occur 
to me. 

We desired a salesman who had 
a good supply of the technical 
knowledge necessary to introduce 
specialties to electrical engineers. 
We wanted a man who was fa- 
miliar with the central station 
company’s side of the fence. 

A young man who was a gradu- 
ate of an engineering college and 
had had five years’ experience 
with a central station, was recom- 
mended. All of his references 
were very good. 

We engaged him, but for some 
reason or other he did not do very 
well. We had a meeting and de- 
cided that he was a hopeless case 
and we would better let him go. 

I was appointed to break the 
news gently to him on my next 
trip through his territory. I de- 
cided to have a long heart to heart 
talk with him and let him down as 
easily as possible. 

In the course of the conversa- 
tion with him, it suddenly dawned 
upon me that he still retained the 
pessimistic attitude that he had 
acquired during his last year with 


the central station company where, - 


among other things, he was re- 
quired to buy all of their con- 
struction supplies. 

I knew that he was one of the 
best buyers in the district in which 
he lived and that he had a reputa- 
tion of always getting the lowest 
price. I also knew that a good 
buyer had to be a_ pessimist, 
whereas a good salesman must be 
an optimist. 

The result of the interview was, 
that I decided to arrange for this 
chap (who really had very many 
sterling qualities and knew the 


line as well as any of our other 
17 


men) to take a trip with our star 
salesman and watch him sell 
goods. I instructed the star sales- 
man to spend a week with this 
man and try to overcome his pes- 
simistic attitude and to impart to 
him the enthusiasm and optimism 
which was one of his greatest as- 
sets. I told the pessimist that we 
were not satisfied with the results 
of his work, but that we were 
going to give him another sixty 
days to see if he could make good. 
To make a long story short, he 
did make good and to-day is one 
of our best men. 


HOME INFLUENCE BECAME A HELP 


Another experience was that of 
our sales manager, in the case of 
a salesman whom we will call 
Jones. 

Jones was a man who seemed 
to us to be worthy of particular 
attention, but he was not making 
good. Our analysis of him showed 
that he was inclined to be against 
everything. Any extra pressure 
that we tried to exert on the sales 
force was almost invariably criti- 
cised by Jones. It seemed impos- 
sible for him to get in line. 

His loyalty was questioned and 
altogether he looked like a man 
who, for the good of the cause, 
would have to be dropped from 
the pay roll. 

His business was good—in fact, 
he usually ranked in the first, sec- 
ond or third place, in a sales force 
of twenty-two, which showed that 
if the man could be put on the 
right track, there was a chance of 
developing him into a star. 

Jones lived in S— and only 
visited the office three or four 
times a year. Everyone dreaded 
these visits, because every little 
slip was remembered and forcibly 
commented upon by him. His 
visits, instead of proving to be a 
good thing, were rather the op- 
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posite, for both the house and 
Jones. 

Our sales manager decided to 
visit him at his home. He went 
there with the feeling that either 
he had to be brought into line or 
discharged, for the friction and 
cross-currents started by him were 
hurting us as an organization, very 
much more than his connection 
with us was doing good. 

Jones invited the sales manager 
to his home for dinner and, for 
the first time, he met Mrs. Jones. 
It was here that the sales manager 
realized the basis of Jones’ atti- 
tude. 

His wife was very resentful, 
because he was away from home 
so much. She felt that our com- 
pany didn’t appreciate him and 
her outlook upon life was not only 
narrow but soured. 

At the dinner table she took oc- 
casion to criticise the sales mana- 
ger because she felt that Jones 
was a bigger man than we con- 
sidered him and she felt that 
Jones should be brought into the 
home office and given a depart- 
ment, so that she could take the 
position that she felt to be right- 
fully hers, because of the fact that 
she was the wife of W. C. Jones. 

Our sales manager came to the 
conclusion that Jones’ attitude 
toward us was largely the reflec- 
tion of his wife’s attitude toward 
him and toward us, for after all, 
Jones was fundamentally a splen- 
did fellow and when it came to 
handling a customer with a 
changed view-point, he would un- 
doubtedly be very much stronger. 

The sales manager decided to 
speak plainly to Mrs. Jones and 
he analyzed her husband’s outlook 
toward her and her _ outlook 
toward Jones. About midnight 
she saw the light and instead of 
being a hindrance to Jones, prom- 
ised to be a help. 

Three months after this inter- 
view, Jones headed the list and for 
nine months he stayed there. His 
income was increased and ‘his 
showing proved to be so good that 


we decided to bring him into the- 


house and give him a few big cus- 
tomers to call upon. This clinched 
the support of his wife, who had, 
in a measure, secured what she 


wanted and a year after this talk, 
Jones’ income was 50 per cent 
greater than it had been. 


SALESMEN. STRIVE FOR SUPREMACY 


Another case was one that in- 
volved two men, each of whom 
was envious of the other. Neither 
could see how the other had a 
right to the salary paid him and 
neither would admit that the other 
was anything but a mediocre ped- 
dler or “dub.” 

The man who first used the 
plan I am_ suggesting handled 
these two men in such a way that 
each was doing his level best. 
Each of these men, temperament- 
ally, was an excellent hater and 
the only time they did really good 
work was when they felt they 
were carrying out their grudge. 
When one secured a particular 
order, the sales manager would 
write him a note congratulating 
him upon it and place the note in 
the other man’s envelope. 

This plan worked about three 
times a year and caused them to 
work under full-headed steam, bé- 
cause each wished to outdo the 
other. As a result, it was a see- 
saw race as to who headed the 
list each month. 

Perhaps this plan might be 
called destructive, because of the 
fact that it kept each man work- 
ing against the other, yet I firmly 
believe that both of them were so 
constituted that any other plan 
would have been a failure. They 
were temperamentally opposed to 
each other and no other plan 
could be evolved which would 
have brought them together as 
loyal supporters of the institution 
and themselves, whereas each man 
being encouraged by negative 
means led to results that were 
astonishing. 


Mills Goes to J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit 


Joseph B. Mills, who recently re- 
signed as general manager of the de- 
artment store of A. D. Matthews’ Sons, 
oy Brooklyn, has been appointed ad- 
vertising mdnager of the J. L. Hudson 
Company, Detroit. Mr. Mills joined the 
Matthews organization a few weeks 
rior to the business being taken over 
> the present owners—the Dimond in- 
terests of Providence and Boston—and 
was appointed general manager by them, 
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Catalogues That Tell 
“How” 


The Necessity for a Clear Under- 
standing of the Real Purpose of 
a Catalogue—Not Merely a Piece 
of Descriptive Writing—Showing 
the Prospect How to Accomplish 
Something Worth While 








By Roy W. Johnson 


HE most important factor in 

the production of a good cat- 
alogue is a perfectly clear idea 
as to exactly what the catalogue 
is meant to accomplish. Don’t 
interrupt with the trite remark 
that the catalogue is meant to 
“sell goods.” The most any cata- 
logue can do in that direction is 
to procure an order for goods. 
Something must happen after the 
receipt of the catalogue before any 
goods are actually sold, and that 
something generally happens in 
the mind of the customer. Sell- 
ing goods is a more or less re- 
mote object of the catalogue. Its 
immediate object ts to tell some- 
thing, and a definite idea of what 
it is to tell is the prime requisite 
of a good catalogue. 

One of the first lessons the suc- 
cessful catalogue writer learns is 
that the catalogue is not merely 
a piece of descriptive writing. De- 
scription plays a most important 
part in the catalogue, but the true 
catalogue is not descriptive; it is 


expository. In other and plainer . 


words, it tells how to do some- 


thing. The sum total of the im- ° 


pression left by a good catalogue 
in the mind of the prospect is 
not merely the conviction that 
So-and-So’s goods are made of 
proper materials in the right way, 
but it is the conviction that So- 
and-So’s goods will enable the 
prospect to accomplish something 
more easily than the same thing 
can be done without them. If So- 
and-So makes shoes, his consumer 
catalogue will tell how to get foot 
comfort and long wear. His deal- 
er catalogue will tell how to sell 
more shoes at a profit. If he 
makes musical instruments, his 
catalogue will tell how to enter- 
tain, how to get more pleasure 


from one’s evenings, etc. If he 
makes soap, his catalogue will tell 
how to beautify the complexion, 
how to save wear and tear on 
the clothes, and so on. 


GIVE THE CATALOGUE A WORKING 
SUB-TITLE 


I have often thought that every 
catalogue should have a sub-title, 
carefully thought .out, and com- 
mencing with the word “how.” 
The sub-title need not be printed, 
nor even written, but it should be 
before the mind of the catalogue 
writer continually. Reference has 
already been made, in a previous 
article, to the catalogue of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany for retail stores. Before a 
line was written the sub-title had 
crystallized into “how the retailer 
can go home on time,’ and in 
writing the book we never lost 
sight of it. Everything which 
went into the book was regarded 
from that standpoint, and many 
things which would seem to be 
obvious catalogue material were 
discarded because they could not 
be made to harmonize with that 
conception of its purpose. 

Another Burroughs book for 
which I was responsible was the 
manual of instructions for users 
of the machine. As it happened, 
the sub-title in that case was 
pretty easily arrived at: “how to 
operate and care for your adding 
machine.” I was appointed to the 
task very shortly after my con- 
nection with the company, when 
my own knowledge of the. opera- 
tion of the machine was very lim- 
ited indeed. One day+a depart- 
ment head, whom I had been both- 
ering for information, complained 
to Advertising Manager Lewis. 

“Why on earth didn’t you get 
somebody to write that book who 
knows something about the propo- 
sition?” he said, “Simply because,” 
Lewis replied, “the purchaser of 
the machine doesn’t know any- 
thing about it, either, and he 
wants to be told the whole story. 
Johnson will go around here and 
ask every fool question that any 
user will ever ask, and he will 
pester everybody in ‘the place until 
he finds out. Then he will put 
it all down in black and white, 
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because it is new information 
which he is interested in. Most 
of the things which are too ob- 
vious to be mentioned are the 
very things the user needs to be 
told, and the greenhorn will get 
them because they aren’t obvious 
to him. When he gets through 
we'll have a book which will be 
vitally interesting to the new user 
of the machine, though it won't 


THIS PAGE SHOWS EXACTLY HOW THE PRODUCT WORKS 


interest the factory a little bit. It 
isn’t meant to.” 

It all boils down to the question 
otf finding out just what the read- 
er of the catalogue needs to be 
told, getting a clear-cut conception 
of it, and then going ahead. No 
two catalogue problems are pre- 
cisely alike, and it requires some 
really original work in each case 
if the catalogue is to fit the con- 
ditions. The big thousand-page 
catalogue of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company consists 





almost exclusively of descriptions 
and specifications of the goods 
themselves, and the Victor “Book 
of the Opera” entirely subordi- 
nates the goods to a description 
of something else. They are en- 
tirely different, yet both are ex- 
cellent examples of catalogues 
built upon the plan suggested. 
Both are expository. The one tells 
the dealer “how to maintain a 
stock of good hard- 
ware,” and the other 
tells the music-lover 
“how to study the 
opera at home.” 


TWO REPRESENTATIVE 
CATALOGUES 


During the. past 
two years. the writer 
has examined up- 
wards of 600 different 
catalogues, some of 
which have been com- 
mented upon, while 
others have been set 
aside for future com- 
ment. Out of the lat- 
ter I have selected 
two which seem to 
illustrate particularly 
well the point I am 
trying to emphasize. 
One is the book of 
the James Manufac- 
turing Company, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., 
makers of Sanitary 
Barn Equipment, and 
the other is the cata- 
logue of the Crouse- 
Hinds Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., fea- 
turing a line of elec- 
trical supplies known 
as Condulets. Both 
books are copyright- 
ed, and the quotations and repro- 
ductions herewith are made by 
permission. 

Those books are about as un- 
like as two catalogues could pos- 
sibly be. The one’ goes to the 
non-technical farmer, who needs 
to be “sold” on every statement 
which is made, while the other 
goes to the dealer in electrical sup- 
plies and to the electrical con- 
tractor—semi-technical men, who 
are already convinced of their 
need for the kind of. goods ad- 
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Want Some Business? 


























a a They are grading now and will purchase rails, cars, 
and other equipment as fast as the money.is provided. 
Mr. Cleveland assured me he "would see that all 
material was bought in the U.S." and that means via 
Engineering News as he takes no other paper. 
en omar 


DUNCAN N. HOOD. 


Mr. Hood is the personal representative of the Hill Publishing Com- 
pany in South America. He's campaigning the continent in the inter- 
ests of the Hill Engineering Weeklies and their advertisers. 

This extract from one of his reports is typical. He’s putting Engi- 
neering News into the hands of the buyers for civil engineering and 
construction projects in South America. 


Engineering News now has the larg- 
est circulation in its history, a circula- 
tion larger than that of any other 
paper in the field—and at a higher 
subscription price, too. 

There’s a reason—and the following, 
from out the morning’s mail, sup- 
plies it: 


“Altogether the News maintains 
its high. standard of excellence 
with a success entirely unique in 





Li. the field of engineering litera- 


ture.” 


HILL PUBLISHING CO., New York 


Also publishers of The Engineering and Mining Jourral, Power, American 
Machinist and Coal Age. Ali Members of A. B. C. 
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Do It NOW! 


NOW is the time to select territory 
for a poster advertising campaign 


for 1915. 


NOW is the time to place your posting 
orders and make space reservations. 


NOW is the time to select your poster 
designs. 


NOW is the time to plan, prepare, and be 
ready for the era of business Prosperity 
which will sweep the country in 1915. 


Motor car manufacturers, leaders in the auto- 
mobile tire world, the largest makers of food 
products, the world’s greatest coffee house, 
and the largest manufacturer of bath room 
fixtures and plumbing supplies, are all exhib- 
iting this looking-forward foresight, and are 
“doing it now” through our organization. 


We are at the command of any advertiser who 
is seeking a poster advertising service which 
will co-operate with his advertising plans. 


IVAN B. NORDHEM CO. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 
Bessemer Building : PITTSBURGH, PA. 





BRANCHES : 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, III. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marbridge Bldg. 1248 Otis Bldg. 802 Chestnut St. 
Buffalo, N. Y Cincinnati, O. Cleveland, O. 
1044 Marine Nat’ 1 Bank Bldg. 815 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 421-423 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 


Metropolitan Life Bldg. Fifth Floor, Merry Bldg. 





























vertised. Yet both catalogues are 
expository from the first page to 
the back cover. Let’s take them 
up separately and see wherein they 
differ from catalogues which 
merely describe the goods. 


CONSISTENT PURPOSE OF JAMES MFG. 
CO.’§ CATALOGUE 


The Barn Equipment Book is 
entitled “The James Way” and 
puts its sub-title in 
the first paragraph. 
Under the heading 
“A Personal Talk by 
Mr. James,” the first 
page of text begins as 
follows: “Now that 
we are issuing a new 
catalogue, the adver- 
tising department 
seems to think I 
ought to start it off 
with a_ talk about 
how to make barn 
work easy.” There 
you have the flag 
nailed to the mast, 
and it is kept flutter- 
ing throughout the 
255 pages. Not only 
does the book tell 
how to make barn 
work easy, but also 
“how to make more 
money out of the 
dairy herd.” The two 
appeals are skilfully 
intermingled. ‘‘Now 
don’t you see,” says 
Mr. James at the 
close of his introduc- 
tion, “that whether 
you buy James Equip- 
ment or not, you are 
paying for it anyhow 
—paying for it in un- 
necessary cost of car- 
ing for the cows in 
the barn, in wasted feed, extra 
help, loss of time, ruined udders 
and by other losses and wastes 
which would be prevented by 
James Equipment?” 


‘“ : ‘a 
So long as you are paying out 


this money anyhow, why not have 
umes Equipment to show for 
ity 

“Why not take this money that 
is being expended without getting 
anything permanent in return for 
it, and change it into an invest- 
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ment that will pay back a big 
profit every year?’ 

“Can you afford not to modern- 
ize your barn the James way?” 

Then the book proceeds to deal 
with the separate items of James 
equipment, beginning with cow- 
stalls and stanchions and continu- 
ing with pens, mangers, manure 
and litter hoists, ventilating sys- 
tems and so on. Plenty of sell- 





SERIES OF FULL PAGES SHOWING HOW TO 
INSTALL THE GOODS 


ing talk is given, showing the ad- 
vantages of the device, its con- 
struction in detail, how easily it 
may be installed, etc, not forget- 
ting testimonials from users and 
plenty of pictures of barn inte- 
riors showing the equipment in 
actual use. Those pictures, by the 


way, are one of the features of 
the book, being full page in size 
(some are double spreads) and 
bleeding off the edge of the paper 
all around. 
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As just a sample of the sales 
talk I quote the following first 
paragraphs of the section on cow- 
stalls: 

“Most folks have been used to 
thinking of a cow-stanchion or 
cow-stall as merely a convenient 
means of tying the cow. 
course, that is its first purpose— 
and a stanchion or a stall that 
permits the cow to get loose in 
the barn loses most of its value. 

“James stalls and stanchions do 
tie the cows, all right—tie them 
so they can’t get loose until they 
are turned loose—but they are 
far more than mere cow-ties. 

“James stalls and stanchions 
insure comfort for the cow; keep 
the stalls and the cows clean,” 
etc. The things the stalls will 
accomplish are enumerated, and 
then the farmer is shown exactly 
how, they are accomplished—all 
in the same informal style. At 
the end of the section the dimen- 
sions, specifications and prices are 
summed up in a few pages con- 
ventionally arranged. The same 
plan is followed with respect to 
each line of goods mentioned. 
There is a section on barn con- 
struction which is illustrated with 
an elaborate set of architects’ blue- 
prints, and a six-page list of the 
names and addresses of users of 
James equipment. The company 
does not forget to play up its 
own organization—the size of its 
factory, its growth, the men back 
of it, etc—but that feature is 
placed where it belongs, over to- 
wards the back of the book. The 
book closes with the offer of free 
advisory service furnished by the 
company’s architectural depart- 
ment. 

The book as a whole gives the 
farmer every bit of information 
he needs, down to the prices of 
parts. But it is far more than 
mere information, because it is 
applied so far as is possible to 
the specific needs of each indi- 
vidual reader. It does not merely 
describe something which remains 
detached from his needs and his 
experience, leaving him to make 
the connection if he feels like it. 
In brief, when the reader closes 
the book he can feel that he has 
been told how to accomplish some- 


thing which he would like to do 
and which is worth doing. 

So much for the example of an 
expository catalogue for the non- 
technical reader; the reader who 
needs to be informed concerning 
the use of the goods, and who 
must be educated to the value of 
better equipment. How about the 
catalogue of goods which go to 
users who do not need educating? 
There are hundreds of concerns 
who deal in supplies of one kind 
and another, the use of which is 
perfectly familiar to every reader. 
How can a catalogue addressed 
to them be made more than a de- 
scription and tabulation? 


MAKING IT EASY TO BUY 


Again it is a question of getting 
a clear comprehension of exactly 
what the catalogue is meant to 
do, and of arranging the material 
so as to accomplish that end. A 
purchasing agent may have two 
catalogues before him which fea- 
ture exactly parallel lines. He 
may have no preference so far as 
quality goes, and may be quite 
willing to buy from either con- 
cern. Other things being equal, 
he will order every time from 
the catalogue which makes it 
easier for him to find the speci- 
fications he wants. He doesn’t 
want sales arguments, doesn’t 
need instructions in the use of 
the product; but he does want to 
save time and energy. He wants 
to know how to buy exactly the 
right goods with least trouble. 
So we find that this sort of cata- 
logue is expository also, only the 
exposition is in the arrangement 
rather than in words. 

This brings us to the Crouse- 
Hinds Company’s catalogue, 
which is a specific illustration of 
what I mean. The company makes 
a long line of electrical supplies, 
such as switch-covers, lamp-re- 
ceptacles, etc., which go under the 
general name of Condulets. It 
takes 208 pages, 9x12 inches, to 
feature the entire line, yet the 
whole catalogue is practically con- 
densed into the first 18 pages by 
means of a pictorial index. This 
index not only gives the name and 
the type-letter of each item, but 
also a four-color reproduction of 
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it, and refers to the page on 
which the complete specifications 
are to be found. 

F. W. Clary, manager of the 
company’s publicity department, 
says regarding the index: 

“The index performs two func- 
tions. First, from an illustrative 
standpoint, it condenses the book 
into eighteen pages, thereby fa- 
cilitating the efforts of the indi- 
vidual to choose a Condulet or 
Condulet Fitting for a certain 


bir, ‘ ms 


Pictorial Index—Continued 





ONE PAGE OF THE “PICTORIAL INDEX” 


requirement when he does not 
know whether or not there is a 
Condulet or Fitting exactly suited 
to the requirement. Without the 
pictorial index this individual 
would have to look through each 
page of the catalogue. The sec- 
ond function applies to the indi- 
vidual who knows what a certain 
Condulet or Fitting looks like, but 
does not know its type letter. He 
runs over the index until he lo- 
cates the illustration of the desired 
type, where he finds the type letter, 
and refers to the listing thereof. 





“This pictorial index also serves 
as a regular index to the person 
who is familiar with the type 
letter of the Condulet or Con- 
dulet Fitting desired. He runs 
through the reference columns 
until he locates the type letter in 
mind, at which point he is re- 
ferred to a certain page or a 
group of pages. 

“It was expected, and has proved 
to be the case, that the colored 
illustrations would greatly reduce 
the number of re- 
quests for sample 
Condulets. Further- 
more, it has proved 
to be of material as- 
sistance to the sales- 
men, in that they do 
not have to carry as 
many samples as be- 
fore the catalogue 
was issued.” 

Such a feature is 
expensive, particularly 
when you reflect that 
it includes upwards 
of 400 cuts, some of 
them in two and 
three colors. But the 
company finds that it 
pays. In its previous 
catalogue, issued 
;, three or four years 
ago, the idea was first 
tried out, the index 
occupying five pages, 
printed in one color. 
The enlargement of 
the feature in the 
company’s present 
catalogue shows 
~ pretty well what the 
“company thinks of it. 

The same. idea is 

carried out in the ar- 

rangement of the detailed speci- 
fications. Mr. Clary writes: 

“The entire catalogue is sys- 
tematically divided into groups of 
listings, which cover individual 
groups of Condulet Fittings, 
which are considered by us and 
the trade as a family, because they 
are designed for a particular pur- 
pose, the only difference being a 
slight variation in shape or loca- 
tion of hub. You will note the 
first page of these family group- 
ings, which is always a left-hand 
page, serves as a separation be- 











tween groups, illustrates the vari- 
ous covers or fittings that can be 
used with the particular family, 
and also conveys the idea of inter- 
changeability of these covers and 
fittings. 

“The individual listings are so 
planned that an illustration repre- 
senting all the material covered 
thereby is blocked in with each 
listing, avoiding the possibility of 
confusion in regard to the listings 
on the individual pages.” 

It is perfectly evident to any- 
body that a great deal of expense 
and a lot of the hardest kind of 
detail work could have been saved 
by making the catalogue simply a 
straightout description of the 
goods. In that case it probably 
would contain somewhere within 
its covers every single bit of in- 
formation which is there now. 
But would it be as good a cata- 
logue? Most emphatically it 
would not. As it is, it is exposi- 
tory, because it shows the pros- 
pect how to find what he wants, 
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even if he doesn’t know the name. 
of it. 

Some catalogues must go out 
and create a desire for the goods 
which are for sale, while others 
must only show where an existing 
desire can be satisfied. They re- 
quire totally different treatment, 
but the success of either variety 
depends upon something besides 
the accuracy with which the goods 
are described. That something be- 
gins in the mind of the man who 
writes the catalogue, and takes 
definite shape as he studies his 
problem from every angle. The 
success of his work is likely to be 
in direct proportion to his under- 
standing of exactly what the im- 
mediate effect of that work ought 
to be. 

Newspaper Campaign for 


“Vermilax” 

The Vermilax Company, Inc., New 
York, has started a newspaper campaign 
on the dog remedy ‘“Vermilax.” The 
names of the stores handling the product 
are mentioned in the advertisement. 
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Cash Register 
Company’s New Window 
Display Policy 


Abandonment of Window “Stunts” 
for Displays Which Directly Re- 
fer to the Goods—Motion Still 
Largely Used—Linking the Dis- 
plays With Magazine and Trade- 
Paper Copy 


By Kenneth C. Cardwell 


WHEN a concern of the prom- 
inence of the National Cash 
Register Company makes an im- 
portant change in its window-dis- 
play policy the fact and the rea- 
sons for it are worth careful 
study. Readers of Printers’ INK 
will remember that some three 
years ago E. D. Gibbs described at 
length the company’s policy of 
drawing crowds with “perpetual 
motion” and other trick displays 
in the windows of its branches. 
The N. C. R. was one of the pio- 
neers in the use of motion dis- 
plays, and for a number of years 
the attention of its window-adver- 
tising department was chiefly de- 
voted to the production of stunts 
which would amuse and mystify, 
without attempting any logical 
connection with the goods adver- 
tised. 

The company readily admits, 
however, that those earlier dis- 
plays were not productive of the 
results which should be expected, 
and the policy has been changed. 
Motion displays are still largely 
used, but each feature is made to 
demonstrate some function of the 
cash register or to indicate some 
facts about the company’s business. 
and there is a close connection 
between many of the window dis- 
plays and the advertising in the 
magazines and trade papers. 

Speaking of the new policy, a 
member of the advertising depart- 
ment said: “The earlier displays 
were doubtless of some advertis- 
ing value. At least they served to 
impress the location of the offices 
where they were shown in the 
minds of the people, and thus to 
that extent to advertise the com- 
pany in a general sort of way. 
Now, however, such displays 


would justly be considered as em- 
bodying only the first function of 
a window advertisement; namely, 
that of attraction; and, as com- 
pared with the more or less elab- 
orate displays now shown by us, 
which make a complete selling ar- 
gument in many cases, would have 
to be regarded as almost totally 
worthless. They did not directly 
advertise National Cash Registers, 
and might have been used by any 
concern desiring to attract atten- 
tion, in which respect they differed 
essentially from those now being 
used.” 


COMPLETE SELLING ARGUMENT IN 
THESE DISPLAYS 


It has been said that the new 
displays are in a measure supple- 
mentary to the company’s adver- 
tising; and this is the case, the 
extent to which it is true, how- 
ever, varying with the display, as 
might be expected. Several have 
been used which embody features 
with which the public has been 
made familiar through the maga- 
zines. For instance—to cite one 
in which the connection with mag- 
azine copy is apparent—a display 
has been used in which fifteen 
different signs are used in connec- 
tion with a large cash register, 
which is the central feature of 
the window. These signs appear 
on the front of transparency- 
boxes, illuminated from within, 
with the reading matter etched 
in glass of different colors, The 
signs are illuminated one at a 
time by a sign-flashing mechanism 
until all are lighted; then they all 
flash off, and in a few seconds the 
process is repeated. 

At the top of the display, above 
the cash register. is a sign read- 
ing: “15 Things Done in One Sec- 
ond by This National Cash Reg- 
ister,” and this sign is kept lighted. 
Magazine readers and advertising 
men will probably recall the maga- 
zine copy in which the same idea 
was used. The graphic manner 
in which the idea is shown by 
the means indicated, however, can 
justly be conceded as superior in 
effect to the’ most forceful copy 
possible, the only drawback being 
that there are probably few win- 
dows whose “circulation” equals 
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Types of advertisements used by Merritt & Company, 
Camden, Ny. in their campaign in the RAILWAY A GE GAZETTE. 


An Inside Letter 


Form 26 10-54-56, 








FOR ALL Tween DE! © OR EMPLOYEES OF THE COMPANY. USE A SEPARATE 
SHEET FOR EACH SUBJECT. ADDRESS ENVELOPE TO THE COMPANY. 


MERRITT & COMPANY 


sussect_.. Railway Age Gazette. _ nme OLDER NO. 


rnow.....¥2 Dept. vo Mt. Anderson, _na.bave OC. 17, "14, 
New York Office. 


As our Railroad Expert, the writer feels sure you 
will be interested in knowing that we.ere receiving ‘® very large 
number of inquiries through our advertisements in the Railway 
Age Gazette. This was especially called to our attention e 
few days ego when in one day we received three inquiries for 
Ticket Cases slone. 


We cannot say enough for the copy which they have 
- 


The above illustrated letter was written by Mr. Stephen 
Morris, Secretary of Merritt & Company, to Mr. E. Clay 
Anderson, their Railroad Expert and Engineer. Convincing 
evidence that railway officials, purchasing agents and those 
responsible for purchases read the advertising pages of the 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 
SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


prepered for us. 
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that of the national mediums in 
which the copy referred to ap- 
peared. 

In this display, as in all others 
used by the company, all of the 
electric operating machinery is 
concealed, the wiring being run 
under the oak base of the cash 
register, which rests in turn upon 
a raised base which conceals thé 
operating device. 

One of the most effective dis- 
plays ever used by the company, 
which embodies not only all of 





INK 


sult of discussions and accusa- 
tions relative to the high cost of 
living in late years. Real coins 
are used, and while they rest on 
metal bases, which they conceal, 
and which travel along magnetized 
paths, nothing is lessened of the 
effect produced when they slide 
along their predestined ways to 
their several destinations, accord- 
ing to the legend on the revolv- 
ing sign above. 

The first statement on this sign 
is that “90 cents out of every 








THIS DISPLAY VISUALIZES THE USES OF THE CASH REGISTER. 





THE SIGNS ARE LIGHTED 


ONE AT A TIME UNTIL ALL ARE ILLUMINATED 


the merits of a carefully calcu- 
lated argument, but also the good 
points of the company’s earlier 
policy, that is, of being of a-na- 
ture to excite curiosity, is on the 
list as the “disappearing-coin” dis- 
play. This sounds like a conjurer’s 
trick, and, in fact, it has some of 
the earmarks of such a thing, es- 
pecially to those a little more ig- 
norant than the average of the 
wonders of electricity. 

The display is a striking pres- 
entation of the facts with refer- 
ence to the disposition of the mer- 
chant’s income, and, incidentally, 
is well calculated to enlighten the 
ordinary citizen, and perhaps to 
disabuse his mind, to some ex- 
tent, of what rancor may have 
rested there against the much- 
abused “middle-man.” as the re- 


dollar received in the average re- 
tail store is paid out again.” 
When a few moments have been 
given the reader to digest this, 
the display proceeds to prove it. 
With an even dollar in change— 
a fifty-cent piece, a quarter, two 
dimes and a nickel—resting in a 
group at the front of the elevated 
wooden platform which is the 
theatre of the demonstration, the 
revolving sign is changed to read: 
“5 cents goes to buy new stock,” 
and forthwith the half-dollar and 
quarter take their departure, trav- 
eling slowly but steadily to the 
rear of the platform, where they 
crawl of their own motion, appar- 
ently, into a little white bag. with 
a card attached reading “New 
Stock.” In the same way the 
statement that “15 cents goes for 
































clerk hire, rent, heat, light, etc.,” 
is followed by the departure of a 
dime and a nickel into a bag 
marked accordingly; and the re- 
maining dime then travels over to 
the profit bag, after which the 
sign draws the inescapable con- 
clusion: “All losses, amusements, 
home expenses, etc., must come 
out of the dime.” The merchant 
who can dodge the inference that 
he ought to have a cash register 
to protect that dime must be dull 
indeed, and for him there is a 
permanent sign, which is part of 
‘ the lettering above the platform: 
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cular cut-out representing the 
world, which fits over and forms 
a background for the register in 
the middle of the window, also 
serves as a frame for the square 
“shadow-box” in which the slides 
are projected. Small silk flags 
of all nations are stuck around 
the edge of the “world,” while 
framed posters at the sides, show- 
ing, respectively, a list of the 
countries where registers are sold 
and the five sections into which 
the woild is divided by the com- 
pany for selling purposes, round 
out the display. 


THE DISAPPEARING COIN DISPLAY IMPRESSES ON THE RETAILER THE NEED OF A CASH 
REGISTER TO PROTECT HIS PROFITS 


“A National Cash Register will 
safeguard every part of the dol- 
lar and insure you all the profit 
to which you are entitled.” 


PRESTIGE-BUILDING DISPLAYS 


Among other striking displays 
which have been used is one in 
which an automatic stereopticon 
set in the rear of the window 
projects views taken in various* 
parts of the world, showing the 
use of cash registers, pictures of 
offices and agencies, interesting 
methods of delivery in remote 
corners of the earth, and a few 
reading slides as well. A big cir- 








Another contains as its central 
figure a big frame representing a 
registration device recording the 
number of cash registers which 
have been built and shipped; and 
as one is added to the number 
every minute of the working day, 
the mechanism of this display was 
regulated accordingly, so that the 
impressive total, running well 
over 1,400,000, was increased by 
one, visibly, every sixty seconds, 
the explanatory matter around the 
device. making it easily under- 
stood. 

In all of these displays, of 
course, cash registers were used, 
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in accordance with the policy fol- 
lowed by the company, as stated 
above, of making the windows 
advertise the machines directly. 
The displays are always calculated 
to interest, as may be gathered 
from those briefly described; but 
the interest is gained by direct 
and legitimate methods, and not 
by the use of any mere “stunt” 
extraneous to the main purpose 
of the window. As one of the 
advertising force put it: “We be- 
lieve that simplicity is just as es- 
sential to a good window adver- 
tisement as it is to good adver- 
tising copy, and we therefore 
eliminate all mere frills and ‘ar- 
tistic’ touches that do not tend 
directly to strengthen the selling 
point.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that these windows 
bear a marked family resemblance 
to the company’s advertising copy, 
sticking strictly to business, and 
to the cash register business, at 
that. 

These displays, which, as may 
be readily understood, require 
considerable time and thought to 
construct, as well as calling for 
sizable expenditures, none the less 
do enough work to warrant this, 
as they go fiom office to office, 
spending perhaps two weeks in 
each. The company sends to each 
office to which such a display is to 
come all of the materials re- 
required to install it, with a pho- 
tograph showing the proper ar- 
rangement and appearance of the 
display in place. The travels of 
the displays are routed from the 
factory, so that they proceed 
from city to city without a hitch, 
doing their work for the desig- 
nated period, and then going on 
to the next stop. 

“In this way,” it is pointed out 
by a member of the window ad- 
vertising department, “a display 
costing originally, say $300 or 
$400, is shown in from fifteen to 
twenty cities in a year’s time, cut- 
ting down the cost per city to a 
relatively small amount, and hav- 
ing all of the effect in each of an 
absolutely fresh and original dis- 
play, which at the same time, it is 
fairly safe to say, is considerably 
better than could possibly be 
worked out at branch offices at 


any cost. And as to their effect- 
iveness, if this cannot be taken 
for granted, it ought to be suffi- 
cient to point to the steadily 
growing business of the company, 
which is not to be credited alone 
to magazine or other advertising, 
or to vigorous sales work, or to 
these window advertising displays, 
but rather to the combined effect 
of all these, working together as 
a good team works.” 


How a Lorillard Brand Was 
Named 


New York, Dec. 10, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Little Schoolmaster, commenting 
recently upon the oddity of names 
selected by some advertisers for their 
products, made the point that a captious 
slogan for “Polar Bear” chewing tobacco 
would be, “Chew Polar Bear or it will 
chew you.” 

If the tobacco industry were a- more 
component part of the classroom’s cur- 
riculum, doubtless the Schoolmaster 
would marvel still more at the maze of 
brands, and would be shocked as a good 
advertising man should be to note the 
seeming irrelevancy with which count- 
less names have been chosen. Writing 
not long ago to one of the tobacco 
trade papers, a tobacco man who vouched 
for his story by saying his father had 
been present during the incident, pro- 
vided the following tale of the christen- 
ing of “Sensation” tobacco, one of the 
oldest brands of the P. Lorillard Com- 


pany: 

“The founder of the firm, Pierre 
Lorillard, was entertaining some friends 
in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury at his palatial home in New Jersey. 
In the evening some mosquitoes made 
things prétty uncomfortable for the 
party, sitting out on the porch. Crush- 
ing mosquitoes with a well-directed slap 
became the pursuit of the hour. 

“*Ah, that’s a sensation,’ said one of 
old Mr. Lorillard’s intimates, as a mos- 
quito nipped him from time to time. 

“‘T’m going to christen a brand of 
tobacco by that,’ said Mr. Lorillard, and 
he did. _ He christened one of the finest 
horses in his large stable ‘Sensation,’ 
too.” R. B:. 0. 





Introducing a Mineral Water 

For several weeks before opening 
their newspaper campaign the Silver- 
wood Mineral Wells Company, of Silver- 
wood, Ind., used a series of attractive 
teaser ads to establish the name 
“Nysenite” mineral water in the public 
mind. These merely announced “Drink 
Nysenite Daily.” he opening adver- 
tisement was illustrated with a drawing 
of a bottle and two black arrows. This 
offer was made: “Tear out an arrow 
and present it at nad druggist’s. It’s 
good for a free glass of Nysenite any 


day this week.” Such slogans as “The 
Natural Tonic Water’—‘“A Mild Cor- 
rective” and “Drink It For Health” 
are used in the copy. 






















T,.000 43,000 800,000 
JOBBERS DEALERS CONSUMERS 


200 lines in March issue of \ 
TODAY’S MAGAZINE FOR 
WOMEN, circulation 800,000 50 


200 lines in ‘““Today’s Magazine 
for Merchants” reaching 7,000 
jobbers and 43,000 dealers - - 


This tip-top advertising bargain, which 
we have been announcing for some 
time, ends January 10th. It applied 
to January, February and March 
issues. March alone now remains 
open. Only 17 days are left you. 








C lo day's Magazine 7 Women 
Cc 


irculation 800000 Mostly in Small Communities 
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Six Months of Victory 
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Solicitation and Service That. 
Might Be Improved 


Advertiser Points Out Things That Cause Trouble or Lose Business for 
Publishers 


By Grafton B. Perkins 


Advertising Manager of the Resinol Chemical Company, Baltimore, Md. 


ALMOST every day something 
+ + arises in my relations with a 
newspaper, magazine or repre- 
sentative that makes me wonder 
if it paid or if it might not have 
been done better. It may be a step 
in solicitation, or it may be a 
defect in service, but in either case 
there is lost motion. These flaws 
stand out so strongly among the 
general excellence of the matter 
and men reaching my desk that a 
discussion of a few typical in- 
stances may prove profitable. 
Perhaps the most annoying class 
of these missteps is that due to 
carelessness or lack of team-work 
in the publication’s office. For 
example, my checking department 
reported a Missouri paper as in- 
serting only spasmodically. Our 
agency advised that insertions 
were being given regularly. -A 
comparison of the two files of 
voucher copies followed. This 
showed that the agency was re- 
ceiving the home edition in which 
our advertising was appearing as 
scheduled. But we had been for 
a few days shifted to the mail 
edition, in which our advertise- 
ments appeared only when it suit- 
ed the whim of the make-up man! 
The paper claimed it was sim- 
ply an unusual error, but a close 
examination of the two editions 
showed that the custom had been 
general, some foreign advertisers 
getting into one edition and some 
another, The lucky ones, with 
all the local copy, got into both. 
I really do not believe that this 
was due to dishonesty on the part 
of the publishers—it must have 
been some strange idea of the 
make-up man’s. But this does not 
excuse the advertising depart- 
ment’s gross lack of watchfulness. 
It further developed that no- 
where was a file of the mail edi- 
tion kept, so that most devious 
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methods were necessary before we 
could find to what extent we could 
claim shortage. In order to guard 
against a repetition of this treat- 
ment, we specified that our agency 
was to continue receiving the 
home edition, but that we were 
again to get the mail edition. One 
would suppose that, having once 
been discovered in a very ques- 
tionable practice, the publishers 
would hasten to meet our wishes 
in this respect, but it took four 
letters to get this simple matter 
straight, and we are still trying 
to get the back issues of the mai! 
edition that we missed. 

A similar trouble is that of se- 
curing regular voucher copies. 
Too frequently a paper, on receiv- 
ing a new contract, neglects to put 
the advertiser on the mailing list. 
Still other papers will, through 
some inadvertence, drop the ad- 
vertiser from the list in the midst 
of a schedule. Either course en- 
tails at least one letter—and, with 
painful frequency, severa! letters 
—to get the matter adjusted and 
to obtain the missing issues. And 
occasionally a paper will cap the 
climax by insisting on arguing out 
the matter on the basis that since 
they always mail voucher copies, 
the advertiser must have them, so 
no back numbers will be supplied. 

Carelessness in billing is a trick 
that annoys the agency more than 
the advertiser. I am told that each 
month several papers on our list 
—and not always the small ones 
—have to be asked for statements. 
And the bill which does not have 
on it at least one measurement 
that has to be corrected is a wel- 
come rarity—indeed, I am safe in 
saying that more than half our 
insertions in any month are billed 
either in excess or short of the 
space actually occupied—fully as 
often the latter as the former— 

















involving a mass of needless cor- 
respondence in the adjustment. 

In spite of schedules which re- 
print each advertisement and give 
its exact insertion date, a paper 
frequently will insert on an un- 
scheduled date, transpose two or 
more advertisements, or will find 
some old advertisement slightly 
resembling one of the current se- 
ries and run it instead. Or ad- 
vertisements will be placed on 
pages excluded by contract. Such 
errors are pure carelessness, but 
occur so regularly that one yearns 
for reform, Even when some such 
breach has caused a “make-good”’ 
date to be assigned, I have known 
the identical error to be repeated 
in the new insertion. 


CARELESSNESS REGULARLY INDULGED 
IN 


The haste and stress of modern 
newspaper publication is a ready 
excuse for mistakes like these, but 
it is rare that a foreign advertis- 
ing schedule is not known far 
enough in advance to permit the 
most careful preparation, and that 
such care is feasible is proved by 
the unfailing exactness with which 
many papers of all sizes carry out 
instructions. At any rate, few 
commercial houses could survive 
a continuance of similar errors. 

Many continuous advertisers 
make it their custom to cancel 
contracts just before an increased 
rate goes into effect, and to renew 
at the old rate—if such a cancella- 
tion does not involve loss through 
short-rating. Almost universally 
papers expect this and are glad to 
give the advertiser the benefit of 
an extra year’s advertising at the 
old rate. To avail one’s self of 
the advantage, however, it is nec- 
essary that the agent feceive 
promptly the notice of increase or 
the newly published rate card. But 
it is surprising how many papers 
or representatives neglect to at- 
tend to so simple a detail, when 
others realize its importance to 
such an extent that their entire 
agency list gets a new rate card 
as soon as printed. registered 
mail, receipt requested. 

Another type-of difficulty arises 
from the reluctance or neglect of 
a paper to supply specific infor- 
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mation on request. On April 3, 
1913, a paper in the Middle West 
published its post-office report 
showing a circulation of 47,626. 
Its October, 1913, statement 
showed only 31,206. They ex- 
plained, on inquiry, that the ap- 
parent loss was due to tHeir belief 
that street sales were to be ex- 
cluded (although the Attorney- 
General’s ruling was distinctly to 
the contrary). I knew enough of 
this paper to believe that street 
sales took up a far larger part of 
its output; therefore, on January 
22 I wrote the publishers for the 
approximate division of their cir- 
culation into street sales, carriers 
into homes, mail and miscellane- 
ous. Surely this was an innocent 
request, and one for which any 
circulation manager would be sure 
to have the answer available. 
But I got no reply. On Febru- 
ary 11 I wrote again, and on Feb- 
ruary 20 also. This brought a 
response stating the paper’s city 
and miail circulation. On Febru- 
ary 28 I explained that this was 
not what I wanted, bringing an 
assurance, dated March 11, that 
the full data would follow at once. 
Nothing came! One month later 
I decided to settle the matter by 
touching their pocketbook nerve. 
I instructed our agency to suspend 
our advertising in the paper until 
the data was forthcoming. It 
came on the return mail, and fully 
confirmed my suspicions, I am 
confident, however, that the delay 
was due purely to inefficiency and 
not a desire to conceal figures— 
the data requested being too com- 
monplace to have aroused sus- 
picion, In any event, the data 
was just as available on January 
22 as it was on April 11, but it 
took serious measures to get it. 
Two smaller papers on our list 
came up for renewal of contract, 
and in order to give proper con- 
sideration to them we lacked their 
April, 1914, post-office reports. 
These were written for by our 
agency, as a matter of routine, but 
repeated efforts failed to produce 
them. One paper has lost the 
business to its more attentive com- 
petitor and the other has been 
without copy or contract for three 
months. These papers lost out 
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either through pure carelessness 
or through concealing information 
which the law makes a matter of 
public record, and, by concealing 
which, they suffered as much as 
they could possibly have done by 
being frank. 


HOW ONE PAPER LOST A CONTRACT 


In a Pennsylvania city the two 
papers make nearly equal claims 
of circulation and have identical 
rates. For some time an adver- 
tiser had used the Standard, but 
a vigorous solicitation from the 
New York representative of the 
Bee led him to consider a change. 
His agency wrote the Bee and its 
representative several times for 
copies of its post-office reports of 
April and October, 1913, and 
April, 1914, without result. Then 
the advertiser tried his luck, say- 
ing that if they wished the paper 
to be considered, the above in- 
formation must be in his hands 
in four days, otherwise the Stand- 
ard would get its renewal. Right 
on time came the letter, bearing 
the first of the three reports, but 
no word of the others—33% per 
cent efficiency in an emergency 
like that! Through sheer inatten- 
tion the Bee threw away a fat 
contract which it had made, and 
is still making, every other effort 
to secure. 

This same difficulty in getting 
full information extends to other 
matters besides circulation, and 
is perhaps the most general of the 
minor faults which I have under- 
taken to point out. If you ask 
for a single bit of data you are 
pretty sure to get it, but if you 
ask a lot of questions, say two or 
three, the betting is in favor of 
your failing to get at least one— 
not from the paper’s desire to 
keep anything dark, but simply 


through insufficient attention to 


your letter. Perhaps this may be 
grudgingly pardoned in newspaper 
offices, but for a “special repre- 
sentative” to fall down thus is be- 
yond excuse, since he exists for 
the sole purpose of supplying such 
ir.formation to advertisers and 
prospects. Just the same, some 
of the “specials” are not above 
this fault. 

Which reminds me of the “spe- 


cial” himself. What would you 
think of a bond salesman who 
offered you a bond about which 
he knew nothing except the price, 
excusing himself on the score that 
he had not been handling it long 
enough to become fully acquainted 
with it? Yet that is exactly the 
excuse that a New York repre- 
sentative gave me for being un- 
able to tell me anything about one 
of the papers, except what was 
printed on its rate card. But he 
urged me to use it, just the same! 

This is an extreme case, to be 
sure, but a few of these specials 
carry with them, either in their 
heads or their grips, an incredible 
dearth of information about the 
papers they represent. The most 
ordinary facts they can give, but 
get them into a consideration of 
general advertising conditions in 
their towns and they are floored. 
I do not pretend to keep up volu- 
minous files of information, leav- 
ing that to my agency, but out of 
my slender store I have actually 
been able to give one or two rep- 
resentatives data from their own 
papers which they did not know 
had been issued. 

Some of these slips in solicita- 
tion are readily excusable, but 
what apology can we offer for 
the man, representing a list of 
publications, who approaches a 
prospect without first posting 
himself on what members of his 
group are already getting the 
copy. It is almost incredible 
that this should ever happen, but 
I get it a good :nany times a year, 
sometimes even from men whose 
lists could be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand, and who 
could take on another paper or 
two without calling on the other 
hand for help. Honestly, what do 
you think of that for salesman- 
ship? Any consideration given 
the protegés of such representa- 
tives must be due to the sheer 
merit of the-publications and not 
to the skill of the emissary, 

On the other hand, the quantity 
of information which others carry 
around is equally incredible. I 
wish that I might have some ot 
the “surface solicitors” present at 
a typical interview with M—— or 
his understudy, R——, who repre- 
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A change has come. 

Overnight, European War has raised 
the importance ‘of chemical and allied 
industries to the nth power. 

A new era dawns. American inge- 
nuity and enterprise rise and meet a 
crisis. 

Chemistry is solving the problems of 
Industry— 

It is the day of the chemical engineer ! 


Engineering 


is proud of being the technical magazine 
which serves such men as these. It is 
proud of serving the manufacturers 
whose équipment, materials and sup- 
plies have helped to make such tri- 
umphs possible. 

More than ever before, these readers 
of METALLURGICAL AND CHEMICAL EN- 
GINEERING have the power to specify 
and buy for vast chemical and indus- 
trial enterprises. ’ 

In the chemical and industrial fields 
there are to-day more buyers, more 
needs, and fewer competitors than ever 
before. 

We shall gladly go into details con- 
cerning these new market conditions 
and outline our views on how you can 
convert this opportunity into a bank- 
able asset. 





etallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
Members Audit Bureau Circulations 









The Dawn of a New Day 
for Industrial Chemistry 


Metallurgical and Chemical — 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc., 239 W. 39th St., New York 


Electric a Journal Electrical World Engineering Record 











Making a 
Postage Stamps 
Do Double Duty 











A big New York mail order house saves thousands 
of dollars a year by selecting printers according to 
their geographical location—as well as their mechan- 


ical equipment. 


Instead of having all its catalogues printed and 
mailed in New York, it has those for Western cir- 
culation printed in Chicago—thus saving postage. 


Similarly Western mail order houses and advertisers 
can save postage by having the Charles Francis Press 
look after the handling of the Eastern editions of 
their catalogues. 


Operating one of the largest commercial printing 
plants in New York—with $400,000 invested in the 
most approved big edition equipment, and a highly 
trained and organized staff, skilled in catalogue 
printing, we are able to offer superior service at the 
lowest price consistent with quality work. 


We print, bind and mail large editions of catalogues 
for some of the most exacting houses in and around 
New York—we would like to show 
you letters of satisfaction which our 
service to these customers has provoked 


30 W. 13th St., New York 
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sent a large list of important 
dailies; M is an old space-buy- 
er, so sees the other man’s side au- 
tomatically. Probably that is why 
these men seldom fail to produce 
the exact facts wanted, either 
from their heads or from the little 
loose-leaf book that makes up 
their sole equipment. 

Do you want the comparative 
amounts of advertising carried by 
their paper in C—— and its com- 
petitor? It is in the book, right 
up to date and accurate. Or if it 
is a question of the class of readers 
reached by any paper in their 
field, its circulation outside the 
city, the expiration date of your 
contract, or the reason why the 
Tribune isn’t carrying the full line 
of Postum advertising, the facts 
are forthcoming on the spot—not 
“T’'ll look that up when I get back 
and let you know.” And in all 
their solicitation there is never a 
knock for a competitor, just the 
real facts and draw your own 
conclusions. Indeed, they are the 
first to say that one or another of 
their list is the second or third 
buy in the city, and are about the 


only solicitors that I know who 
dare to say that “If you are using 
the News in F——, you don’t need 
our paper.” 

If their personal solicitation is 
a model, their correspondence is 


no less so. Long letters, closely 
written—yes. But they are meaty 
ones, frank, and answering every 
question asked, completely, quick- 
ly and without dissembling, how- 
ever unfavorable the facts may be. 
And, best of all, I have yet to 
disprove a definite statement from 
their office. Do these boys get 
the business? 

I am tempted here to give two 
warnings to “specials” who err, 
it may be, through over-zealous- 
ness. If you have a mixed list of 
morning and evening papers, for 
goodness’ sake don’t start to prove 
to a man that your paper in A—— 
is his one best buy because it 1s 
a morning paper, when you will 
soon come to your evening paper 
in B——, across the river, and 
your man may have remembered 
some of your’ morning paper ar- 
guments to your great confusion. 

The second tip—which fits 


other solicitors besides specials— 
is this: A buyer of so intangible 
a thing as newspaper circulation 
and space will not often make his 
final decision while you are talk- 
ing to him. He wants time to 
weigh your facts against the other 
fellow’s, and to season both with 
his independent data. Under these 
circumstances, do you think it 
pays to argue him quite to a 
standstill? Will he not favor your 
paper just as surely if he has not 
been forced to the point of con- 
fessing that he cannot, at the mo- 
ment, thifk of any reason for 
withholding his business? I know 
two men whom [I dread to see 
come in, because I know that they 
will not leave until they have ex- 
hausted every effort to get a full 
explanation of just why I am dis- 
criminating so unfairly against 
their publications! 


THE WRITTEN APPEAL 


The average periodical backs up, 
if it does not supplant, persona! 
solicitation with more or less cir- 
cularizing. If I were to pick out 
the one outstanding fault of this 
method of approach, I should say, 
“Forgetfulness”—forgetfulness of 
the fact that a space-buyer’s mail 
is invariably crammed with other 
appeals for his patronage. In this 
forgetfulness the papers and mag- 
azines flood us with material, 
facts, near-facts and ingenious 
stunts ranging from a whole lit- 
tle booklet to get one sentence 
across to a genuine Silver Doctor 
on which to jab one’s fingers, In 
this mass is much information in- 
valuable to all, and much that is 
utterly useless, In between, doubt- 
less, there is much that interests 
scattered individuals. 

Personally I should never be in- 
fluenced to select a publication be- 
cause it showered me with re- 
prints of clever articles, or framed 
pictures of its latest three-color 
heroine. No doubt all this ex- 
pensive circularization has _ its 
gradual effect in conveying an 
idea of the aims, standing and tri- 
umphs of the journals in question, 
but I find it is hard to get at the 
kernel through so much husk. 

Of the more specific facts, one 
of the commonest chosen to con- 
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sume postage is the announcement 
of periodical gains in circulation 
or advertising. A few of these 
make. interesting reading, but the 
sender often forgets that the re- 
cipient is not suspending all work 
waiting for this news from the 
front, or that mere statements of 
gain prove nothing unless ‘support- 
ed by other information. A cir- 
culation gain may be due to a 
local murder mystery, or to a cir- 
culation contest of doubtful value. 
An advertising gain may show 
nothing more than that a depart- 
ment store is experimenting with 
a new medium, or that a special 
edition was pulled off with the 
usual tact and profit. 


INAPT INFORMATION FOR “FOREIGN” 
ADVERTISERS 


A very large Western paper is 
a great believer in these scraps 
of information. The paper so 
dominates its field that no one 
thinks of advertising in S—— 
without using it. Yet once a week 
its publishers send out an envelope 
with from three to five small slips, 
which cannot be filed, each telling 
some bit of advertising news like 
this: “On Sunday, August 2, the 
Herald-Telegram carried more 
real-estate advertising by 193 lines 
than all other papers in S——”; or 
“During the week ending June 15, 
the Herald-T elegram for the 
sixty-eighth successive week car- 
ried more local department-store 
advertising than its three leading 
competitors combined.” These 
successes really warrant the pride 
shown in them, but the informa- 
tion is hard for the busy adver- 
tiser to put to use. 

Another paper in the same city 
is fully as enthusiastic a circu- 
larizer as the Herald-Telegram. 
But it errs in another direction. 
Fully half its matter consists of 
suggestions for spring openings or 
straw-hat days, which interest 
only local advertisers. But the 
foreign advertisers get them all, 
and doubtless the local men get 
all our circulars, too. This wastes 
postage and so satiates both class- 
es of advertisers that they auto- 
matically discard the paper’s cir- 
culars unread. 

At present I am receiving bi- 


weekly, personal letters from a 
little paper in Texas. Each letter 
contains one of our advertise- 
ments, and each reads as follows: 

“We notice the enclosed ad ap- 
pearing in the Waco News and 
believe the same ad in our paper 
would prove profitable to you. 
Might we not ask that you con- 
sider the advisability of giving us 
a portion of your advertising? 
Thanking you for a prompt | and 
favorable reply, we are ——.’ 

Now this little paper has the 
right spirit, but its methods are 
as pitifully hopeless as would be 
Hepzibah Pincheon’s shop and its 
Jim Crows transported to Broad- 
way. 

Lack of the. little courtesies is 
a fault which advertising mediums 
share with other commercial en- 
terprises, but few lines of en- 
deavor could beat this: A news- 
paper advertiser had long been 
solicited by a number of maga- 
zines. Finally contracts were sent 
out through the agent to twelve 
magazines for about $40,000 worth 
of business. Just one of the mag- 
azines wrote to thank the adver- 
tiser. These little courtesies pay; 
they engender a warmth of rela- 
tionship that has a real dollars- 
and-cents value. It is even worth 
while to look up a firm’s correct 
name before addressing a solicit- 
ing letter to it, and I know that 
the day has not yet come when 
it is really “efficient” to cast aside 
such phrases as “My dear Mr. 
Jones,” or “With kindest personal 
regards.” 

And let me add my protest 
against the eight-sheet poster type 
of circular which some publica- 
tions are affecting. It is hard to 
open, unwieldy, difficult to read, 
and, if one contains any real in- 
formation, it is impossible to file 


1. 
For 
buyers there is probably no way 
more logical than through the col- 
umns of Printers’-INK and other 


influencing most space- 


advertising trade papers, They 
reach the prospect at a time when 
he is not only thinking about ad- 
vertising, but is actively searching 
for information to help him in his 
work, Yet how few of those who 
do use this method of approach 
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ARE 
YOU ° 
SPENDING 





-Valuable Time and Money 


in the preparation of attractive adver- 
tising matter—and then neglecting the 
most vital factor —its distribution ? 


Let’s Stop This Enormous Waste 


HOUSANDS of dollars are wasted annually because 
many advertisers pay little or no attention to their mail- 
ing lists—or to the manner in which their Direct Adver- 
tising is addressed. 
Postmaster Campbell, of the Chicago Post-Office, states that 
10% of the mail matter received by his office during, 1913 was 
incompletely or inaccurately addressed. Thousands of pieces 
had to be checked with directories to obtain correct addresses 
—causing delays in deliveries. Thousands of pieces were un- 
deliverable. 


This Free Book Tells How 


HE PREPARATION AND CARE OF MAILING 

LISTS” tells how YOU can prevent this loss in your 
advertising. It tells WHERE O 
FIND the names of the prospects you 
want to sell—how to compile your list 
—how to keep it accurately up-to-date— 
and how to address it in the most eco- 
nomical and efficient manner. 


How to Get Your Copy 


THs expensive book cannot be distributed 
promiscuously. If you have a mailing list, 
or are engaged in a business which can use a 
mailing list, write us on your firm letterhead. 
Tell us about your lists. Book wsll be sent free. 


The Addressog aph Co. 


913 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


“Unlike any other paper”? 


Naturally, you can 
best cultivate the 
farm journal field 
through the paper 
that is the most 
widely read and the 
most generally result- 
ful for the most busi- 


nesses. 


Naturally, we are 


speaking of 


The Farm Journal 


A. B. C, MEMBER 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 





— to take the fullest advantage 
of it. 

Some of the advertisements in 
these journals are remarkable ex- 
amples of excellence, and prove 
themselves the result of deepest 
study and resourcefulness. The 
announcements of several: of the 
agencies are especially notable. I 
should think their very perfection 
would go far to convince a 
thoughtful prospective client. Un- 
fortunately other pieces of agency 
copy are not such impressive sam- 
ples. 

But the general faults with the 


| advertising in our own trade jour- 


nals seem, as a rule, due to a lack 
of expert workmanship. Periodi- 
cals which would urge an adver- 
tiser in their own columns to em- 
ploy a skilled copy man forget 
the importance of having their 
own announcements similarly pre- 
pared. I may briefly summarize 
the defects which impress me most 
strongly : 

1—A tendency. to wordiness, 
forgetting that most of their 
prospective readers are men of 
little leisure, and that a few score 
of other advertisements will be 
competing for his attention. 

2—Failure to make the adver- 
tisement tempting to the eye. Just 
now there is a fad for cramming 
the space with text set in large 
type, which makes sustained read- 
ing much more difficult than if a 
size were selected to which the 
eye is accustomed. Even more 
important is the failure to use 
illustrations. The advertising 
man is as human as a doctor or 
a stenographer, and as most of 
the articles in Printers’ Inx, for 
example, are not illustrated, his 
eye turns with pleasure to a cut 
in the wilderness of type. Run 
through the copy in your hand and 
see if you do not agree. 

3—The headings often lack 
prominence, and still more often 
give no suggestion that the adver- 
tisement contains information of 
real value to the reader, or leave 
no connected impression if he sees, 
as he has a habit of doing, noth- 
ing but the heading and the name 
of the article advertised. 

4—The copy itself many times 
deals in trivialities or generalities 
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—in facts which interest the 
prospect but slightly, or which ap- 
ply not only to the advertiser, but 
to his competitors as well—an al- 


truistic course which few other | 


advertisers feel they can afford. 

All this is neither a kick nor a 
knock. Most of the things criti- 
cised are mere trifles out of the 
day’s work, But I hope they will 
serve as hints to some publications 
which are wasting time and effort 
in inefficient solicitation, or which 
are causing advertiser and agency 
hours of extra work through 
avoidable carelessness and inat- 
tention. 


Aid for Home Manufacturers 

The first aid that should be given is 
obviously to require that goods offered 
for sale to consumers shall not be false- 
ly marked to indicate the country of 
origin. For years domestic goods, par- 
ticularly textiles, have been sold as 
“imported” because of the prevailing 
prejudice in favor of foreign materials. 
And it is certain that if tailors and 
retailers discover that the buyers have 
reversed this prejudice, they will be 
as ready to mark “American” on for- 
eign goods in order to make sales easier 
and profits larger. Accordingly the first 
step in making this movement some- 
thing more than a futile noise is to 
enact a Merchandise Marks Act, pat- 
terned after the British law, and which 
among other provisions will contain 
something like this: 

“Every person who applies any false 
trade description to goods shall, subject 
to the provisions of this Act, and un- 
less he proves that he acted without in- 
tent to defraud, be guilty of an offense 
against this Act. 

“Every person guilty of an offense 
against this Act shall be liable on con- 
viction on indictment to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labor, for a term 
not exceeding two years or to fine, or 
to both imprisonment and fine. 

“The expression ‘trade description’ 
means any description, statement, or 
other indication, direct or indirect; (b) 
as to the place or country in which any 
goods were made or produced.” 

With such a law strictly enforced in 
both interstate and intrastate commerce 
and to oral as well as written descrip- 
tions of goods, the purchaser who want- 
ed American goods would find his 
search made easy by the fact that what 
was on a label, or what was said by 
the seller, was the truth and not a lying 
device to sell goods.—Teztile World 
Record. . . 





Forray With Sterling 

Joseph S. Edelman, president of the 
Sterling Advertising Service, New 
York, announces that William Forray 
has joined his staff. Mr. Forray was 
assistant advertising manager for 
Joseph P. Day, the real estate auc- 
tioneer, for four years. 





One - Tenth 
of a Cent More 


Although it is such good 


paper, it may surprise you to 
know it will cost only 75 to 
ao of a cent more per letter 
than the paper you are now 
using. A series of five letters, 
at the very least, costs you 


| 25 cents (for your stenogra- 


_ pher’s time, and postage). On 
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the cost would not be more than 
254 cents—you have paid 4 cent 
(2%) to insure the efficiency of 
your five letters. 


If you would like to know more 
about Old Hampshire Bond, write 
us on your present letterhead and 
ask for our “Book of Specimens” 


—a book assembled and bound 


up to interest business men. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER 
COMPANY 


South Hadley 
Falls, Mass. 





The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 
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How to Secure Good 
Technical Photographs 


GoopMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Electrical Coal Minirig Machinery 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As a technical advertiser we were 
very much interested in your_ article 
“Sales Values in Photographic Illustra- 
tions.” This subject of getting good 
illustrations is a vital one for us, and 
it would be interesting to know how 
other advertisers go about it. 

I remember seeing an ad in one of 
the Hill publications offering $60 in 
prizes for photographs which that com- 
pany could use in its advertising work. 
As I remember it the first prize went 
for photographs which a committee de- 
cided were the most interesting, another 
prize for photographs of less interest. 
The photographs had to show the 
product in use, and contain a_brief 
description of the installation. I was 
wondering what the results were from 
contests of this kind, or if there were 
not other ways of getting good illus- 
trations for technical advertising? 

Thanking you in advance for any 
information you can give me on the 
subject, I am 

H. G. Trine, 
Manager Supply Sales Dept. 


HE advertisement which you 

have reference to was in- 
serted by the Mason Regulator 
Company, of Boston, Mass., in the 
August 14th issue of Power. 
While we do not know definitely 
just how many usable photo- 
graphs were. secured, there is no 
reason why a contest of this kind 
properly conducted should not 
produce some good illustrative 
material. The idea is particular- 
ly good, as the plan puts the prod- 
uct of the advertiser before.a 
publication’s readers in a forceful 
way, so that in reality the photo- 
graphs secured are a by-product 
of the advertising. The trouble 
with most contests of this kind, 
however, seems to be that the 
prize money is split up among 
several winners, thus making the 
reward too small to warrant the 
trouble. In the ad you have ref- 
erence to there were five prizes 
ranging in amount from $25 to 
$5, and the stipulations were that 
all photographs must become the 
property of the company, that they 
were to be judged by the skill 
shown by the contestant in the in- 
stallation of the device, and the 
photograph must be 5x8 inches or 
larger in size. 


Another way to get good pho- 
tographs is to equip your sales- 
men with vest pocket cameras. 
This is done by the Hayward Ma- 
chinery Company, of New York. 
Mr. Hayward says that these little 
cameras are fitted with very fast 
lenses, and that they take pictures 
144x2% inches in size which are 
enlarged to 11x14 inches if they 
turn out satisfactorily. Mr. Hay- 
ward himself carries a little pock- 
et camera with him all the time, 
and through this. policy has 
snapped pictures which would 
otherwise be impossible to secure. 

The great bulk of the photo- 
graphs used in technical copy. 
however, are secured through the 
co-operation of the user. One 
advertiser whose advertising is 
noted for its sales illustrations 
states that he makes it a practice 
to write every user a month after 
he makes the sale and ask him 
to have the machine photo- 
graphed. He says that the secret 
of getting good photographs is to 
have the user select his own pho- 
tographer, and send in his name 
before the photograph is taken. 
Then the manufacturer writes the 
photographer and offers $25 over 
his usual charge if the photo- 
graphs show certain conditions 
which the machine is meeting. 
The manufacturer, of course, 
stands all expense. 

Still another way of getting 
good photographs is through the 
service department of the differ- 
ent technical publications. some 
of which have traveling photog- 
raphers. The purpose of these 
photographers is to get good pic- 
tures of prospective advertisers’ 
machinery in action which can be 
worked into copy. By placing a 
standing order with a publication 
agreeing to use any good pho- 
tographs which can: be secured by 
its field men, it will constantly be 
on the lookout for good pictures. 
A photographer to do this kind 
of work is naturally well posted 
on the technical uses and selling 
points of the various machines he 
may be called upon to photograph, 
and is thus able to get better sell- 
ing value into the picture than 
would an ordinary photographer. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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After January First 
The Street Railways Adver- 


tising Company will occupy 
its new Home Office, 7th 
and 8th floors of the Candler 
Building, 220 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


It is requested that advertisers note this 
change of address from the Flatiron Building. 


Street Railways Advertising Company 


Central Office Home Office Western Office 
First National Bank Building Candler Building Crocker Building 
Chicago New York City San Francisco 
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FEBRUARY COMFORT 


needs no recommendation to those who have 
advertised in our previous February issues, other 
than our assurance that the coming issue will be 
similar in kind and equally good. 


N recent years FEBRUARY COMFORT has 
been loaded with ads to the prescribed limit; 


-and sometimes we had to turn down orders be- 
y cause the limit had been reached. 


It is the big 


WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 
Mid- Winter Number 


specially featured with amusing anecdotes of. Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, a pretty valentine story and an illus- 
trated biographical sketch of General Marion, the bold 
night rider and dreaded raider; and it will reach our 
ready-money rural readers at the very height of the 
mail-order season. 


Order Early for Good Position 
in February COMFORT 
February forms close January 10. 


W. H. GANNETT, *Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative. 
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“Linfeel,” 











a Substitute, 
Arouses Interest 


Returns fromthe First Copy Ad- 
vertising Cotton Napkins, Made 
to Resemble Linen, Surprised 
Even the Advertiser—Interesting 
Light Thrown on Product's Real 
Market 

VEN those who planned the 
campaign for the “Linfeel” 


napkins were somewhat surprised 
at the public’s attitude toward 
brand which was honestly adver- 


tised as a substitute. ‘“Linfeel,” 
as one may surmise from the 
name, is a cotton table-napkin 
made to feel and look like linen. 

Some of the preliminary un- 
certainties pondered over by the 
manufacturer, the Manville Com- 
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mind of the advertiser was fairly 
well made up on these questions, 
but, nevertheless, the first returns 
were looked forward to with live- 
ly interest. 

In response to an inquiry from 
Printers’ Ink, D. J. MacNichol, 
of the Franklin P. Shumway Com- 
pany, Boston, which handles the 
account, writes: 

“While we are spending a 
small amount of money, we be- 
lieve that thus far we have cre- 
ated quite a lot of interest. We 
have written 100 jobbers and they 
all seem interested and have sent 
us lists of their customers. 

“The only advertisement that 
has been issued, excepting in the 
Dry Goods Economist, is in 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
and replies are coming in thick 
and fast. The writer was very 


















“Linfeel” napkins because their use not only afford 
table that ‘‘air’’ of good taste and careful sponte 
(particularly desired When guests are es cuned), but 
they may, be'v~d for a long period and in th. end are 
extre ‘mely low-cost. 

**Linfeel”” napkins rank with your beautiful china and 
silverware, for in «ze and patterns they follow all the pre- 
cedents of more expensive linen. 

“Linfeel” napkins are made by a distinct and special 
process—util'ving to the utmost all the natural beauty of the 
fabric anc’ pevducing an article which in texture, feel and 





A . New Problem in Linen-Cost 


\ Has been brought home to the housewife. Napkins can no longer 


Many good housekeepers set their tables regula arly wi ie quality cannot help but compare with the dinen you now use. 
sto 


} 


to do more than our part! We will mail postpaid to your 


$1.50 per doz. Insist on napkins bearing the “Lin 


MADE IN U. S. A. 


come to her from Continental Europe, and: the prices 
on Irish and Scotch linens are. high—to the ordinary 
family, excessive. 

But here in America are made the beautiful ‘*Linfeel”’ 
napkins — napkins with the fine appearance, strength 
and character of good linen, and which cost so 
much less, that the housewife finds her 
interest mingled with genuine surprise and 
delight at such buying power. 





“Feels Like Linen” 


hey wash and wear perfectly. 

If we can show to a good judge of linen like yourself, 
vow well ‘*Linfeel’’ compares with real genuine linen, and” 
of its superiority fo any other non-linen napkin, we are willing 


address a ‘*Linfeel’’ napkin for you to inspect and try —if 
you will simply send us your name and address, 
“L infeel’*’ napkins come ready-hemmed in 15, 4a 20, 


and 22-inch sizes. Ranging in prices from 60c fee aig . to 
eel” label. 


Your dealer probably carries them. 


- Providence, Rhode Island 

















MANVILLE COMPANY -_ - 





THE INTRODUCTORY COPY THAT BROUGHT GOOD RETURNS 


pany, of Providence, R. 1, took 
the form of queries like these: 
“Will the returns from the ad- 
vertising show that a large body 
of well-to-do folks are disposed 
to buy a substitute?” “Will the 
women folks practise economy at 
the expense of their feelings to- 
ward the genuine article?” The 


much surprised at the quality of 
the inquiries, many of them com- 
ing from apparently well-to- do 
people, and, in many instances, 
orders. for. the goods to be 
shipped, with money to pay for 
the same. 

“After a woman answers our 
advertisement we send her a 
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booklet with a letter and a sam- 
ple napkin. We feel perfectly 
sure that after housewives re- 
ceive a sample napkin, they will 
buy and use some of these, even 
although they may have some 
splendid linen napkins at their 
home. 

“We find that the very poor 
people are not the ones that buy 
these goods, but people in fairly 
good circumstances, who prefer 
to save their good napkins, or 
who may have a home in the 
country, where they use these en- 
tirely. The writer used them this 
summer at his summer house at 
the shore, and was very much 
surprised to find that they gave 


as good service, and the women . 


folks didn’t seem to care whether 
they stained them or not. 

“The next advertisement comes 
out in Good Housekeeping for 
January and a half page in But- 
terick Quarterlies, January 10.” 

There are nice questions to be 
settled by the one who writes 
copy for a product like this. 
There must be a skilful blending 
of the price and quality appeals. 
The copy must avoid an atmos- 
phere of cheapness, on the one 
hand, and any pretense of equality 
with real linen on the other. The 
ad reproduced on the opposite 
page will show how the problem 
was met. 

Tt will be noticed that the Man- 
ville Company is turning the 

“Made in U. S. A.” movement to 
advantage by quoting the phrase 
in its copy. 

Energetic work is being carried 
on among dealers. The purpose 
of the advertiser is thus unequiv- 
ocally stated by the advertiser: 

“We have taken this time, 
when housewives are needing 
American-made products, to in- 
crease dealers’ sales by launching 
an advertising campaign on non- 
linen napkins in magazines of na- 
tional circulation. 
heartily in dealer co-operation as 
we do in making superior cotton 
napkins. We aim to do both 
these and place ‘Linfeel’ napkins 
at the top, as the best cotton nap- 
kin in the United States. This is 
an opportunity worthy of the 
dealer’s best! We gladly furnish 


We believe as ‘ 


our dealers attractive selling helps.” 

The results of the advertising 
thus far have been so satisfactory 
that it is likely other mediums 
will be added to the list early in 
the year. 


Uses Boys to Sell Butterine ‘ 


Another indication of the increased 
possibilities of the boy appeal in ad- 
vertising is seen in the plan adopted 
by Sulzberger & Sons Company to get 
quick distribution in Wisconsin for its 
Certified Oleomargarine. ‘On account 
of the severe competition in this terri- 
tory,” said H. B. Barlow, of the Sulz- 
berger & Sons Company, “‘we had to 
hit upon some porn 9 yet quick-acting 
plan to get distribution. As the season 
for oleomargarine is limited to the cold 
weather, or while butter prices are 
high, we felt it would not be wise to 
let the advertising take its normal 
course. 

“After some consideration, we adopted 
the idea of getting the boys of the vari- 
ous cities to canvass their friends, taking 
orders on the local dealer. This, we 
reasoned, would have a decided lever- 
age on both dealer and consumer, a 
highly attractive feature in marketing 
a product which calls for an_ initial 
demonstration to win friends. 

“The plan in operation now is run- 
ning a box on the top of our newspaper 


‘ ads, making the proposition to the boys 


of the locality. The boys are told that 
information can be secured either in 
the carton or direct from us. This 
naturally takes the boy to the dealer, 
and, as you know, boys have a habit of 
getting what they go after. If the 
dealer will not put in the product at the 
boy’s suggestion so that he can buy a 
carton and find out about this plan for 
making some Christmas money, he 
writes us, and, of course, the dealer 
will soon be presented with a book of 
orders taken by the boy for delivery. 
The youthful salesman will make it his 
business to see that the oleomargarine 
is delivered, too, because unless it is 
he cannot get his reward.” 

For introducing the product to his 
friends, and taking their orders on the 
local dealer, the boy receives a pre- 
mium. hese premiums are shown in 
an attractive booklet—one of the kind 
that fires the youthful imagination to 
a high pitch. 

Sulzberger & Sons Company is using 
ten-inch triple-column space in leading 
newspapers of the large Wisconsin 
cities to put the plan across, some thirty 
papers being included on the list. 


P. T. Irish With the Firm of 
Thorson-Seelye, Inc. 


About January 1, P. T. Irish, for 
several years with ‘the J. L.. Hudson 
Company, of Detroit, one of Michigan’s 
greatest department stores, will assume 
the direction of the retail work of 
Thorson-Seelye, Inc., an agency which 
specializes in all forms of business lit- 
erature, advertising and merchandising 
service. ‘ , 





Uncle Sam’s Bureau of Circulation 


Post-Office Officials Describe Attitude Toward Circulation Statements of 
Daily Newspapers 


PROMINENT advertising 

man who has spent a good 
deal of time in collecting the pub- 
lished circulation statements of 
daily newspapers, made in ac- 
cordance with the so-called “pub- 
licity law” of August 24, 1912, 
says that the results are disap- 
pointing because no attempt is 
made by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment to verify the statements by 
investigation or audit. “It seems 
to me,” he said, “that the Post- 
Office ought to put out a corps 
of inspectors, to impose a penalty 
for infraction of the law, and to 
insist upon uniform statements— 
that is to say, statements which 
conform to the same definition of 
the phrase ‘average paid circu- 
lation.’ Some publishers have no 
hesitancy in making their state- 
ments anything they see fit, be- 
cause they know they are not like- 
ly to get into trouble through it. 
Others nullify the intent of the 
law by simply publishing their 
mail circulation, which in the case 
of daily papers is inconsiderable, 
and does not indicate at all the 
true condition.” 

This same man contrasts the at- 
titude of the Post-Office with that 
of the Treasury Department in 
investigating the returns made 
under the income tax law. Busi- 
ness houses are required to fur- 
nish a list of all employees re- 
ceiving salaries in excess of 
$2,500, and a corps of inspectors 
are very busily engaged in run- 
ning down those individuals who 
neglected to make returns. There 
is a probability that a good many 
people will enjoy sojourns at the 
Atlanta penitentiary, and that a 
good many more will be fined. 
Nobody has noticed any pub- 
lishers headed for Atlanta, how- 
ever, for publishing false circula- 
tion statements. Our informant 
insists that that does not mean 
that all of the published state- 
ments are accurate, but simply 


that the Post-Office has made no 
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organized effort to discover 
which are true and which are 
false. 

In view of the criticism out- 
lined above, a representative of 
Printers’ INK interviewed the 
officials in the office of the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General 
who are directly in charge of the 
enforcement of the law, for the 
purpose of finding out just what 
steps are taken to verify the fig- 
ures given in the reports fur- 
nished by publishers. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE LAW 


Third Assistant Postmaster- 
General A. M. Dockery said that 
his position with reference to the 
law cannot be made clearer than 
by the statement on the subject in 
his forthcoming annual report, in 
which he will say: “Under the 
provisions of the act of August 
24, 1912, known as the publicity 
law, publishers of daily newspa- 
pers are required to show in the 
semi-annual statement of owner- 
ship, management, circulation, etc., 
provided for by that act, the aver- 
age number of copies of each is- 
sue sold or distributed to paid 
subscribers. Considerable uncer- 
tainty existed in the minds of 
many publishers as to just what 
this requirement contemplated, it 
being construed by some not to 
include copies sold to individuals 
taking only one copy of a single 
issue, nor copies purchased by 
news agents, and consequently 
more or less confusion and lack 
of uniformity in filing the state- 
ments resulted. The department 
took the view that the statute con- 
templates that the entire bona fide 
paid circulation of daily newspa- 
pers shall be given, and such inter- 
pretation was upheld by the At- 
torney-General in an opinion ren- 
dered on January 5, 1914, where- 
in it is stated that copies ‘of daily 
newspapers actually paid for by a 
news agent, comprising the num- 
ber delivered to him less the num- 
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ber returned as unsold, and copies 
subscribed for or sold to individ- 
uals taking but one copy of a sin- 
gle issue constitute ‘copies sold or 
distributed to paid subscribers’ 
within the contemplation of the 
law. This clarification of the re- 
quirements of the publicity law 
has greatly simplified its adminis- 
tration and assures uniformity 
and completeness in the statements 
filed thereunder.” 

This in substance is the answer 
of the Post-Office Department to 
the criticism that certain publish- 
ers have, presumably in an effort 
to evade the law, filed statements 
covering only mail subscribers. 
Officials of the Department are em- 
phatic in the declaration that they 
are not accepting statements thus 
deficient. “It is probable’ was 
the Departmental explanation “that 
the person making such criticism 
saw only the original publication 
of the cir ulation statement in the 
offending newspaper, and did not 
see a second or revised publica- 
tion that was undoubtedly made 
after we declined to accept circu- 
lation figures thus manifestly in- 
adequate. There have been a 
number of instances in which we 
have had to ask publishers to re- 
publish statements and to am- 
plify the figures originally given, 
and I can only explain a criticism 
of this nature on the premise that 
the complainant saw the original 
defective statement, and did not 
see the corrected showing pub- 
lished later. We certainly do not 
accept any such incomplete state- 
ments in this office.” 

It is insisted that the Depart- 
ment is conscientious and ener- 
getic in the enforcement of the 
publicity law, but no claim is 
made that there has been a detail 
of investigators for' the purpose of 
going about among the daily news- 
papers auditing circulations, etc. 
In fact, the law made no provis- 
ion for such investigations. It is 
asserted that no circulation state- 
ment is accepted blindly, but each 
successive statement is compared 
with the predecessors from the 
same source and a reasonable ef- 
fort made to detect any evidence 
of misrepresentation. 

The Department takes the view 
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that inasmuch as all statements 
that are filed are duly sworn to, it 
is not fair to proceed on the as- 
sumption that every publisher is 
guilty of misrepresentation unless 
proved innocent. The policy of 
giving the publishers the benefit 
of the doubt has been encouraged 
somewhat by the disclosure of the 
fact that not a few publishers are 
anxious to get all the publicity 
possible for the circulation fig- 
ures filed with the Department. 

Departmental officials contend 
that they have, to date, investi- 
gated every case which has come 
to their attention in which there 
was evidence to warrant a suspi- 
cion that a publisher had made in- 
accurate or false returns, and they 
further declare that they are will- 
ing and glad to have outsiders 
bring to their attention such cir- 
cumstance , but they say frankly 
that they will not act merely on an 
individual expression of doubt as 
to the correctness of circulation 
figures when such expression is 
unsupported by any evidence. A 
large number of letters have been 
received at the Department in which 
individuals question in a general 
way the authenticity of circulation 
figures given for specified news- 
papers, but such critics have sel- 
dom responded to the Department’s 
invitation to send facts to con- 
trovert the statements on file and 
in such a controversy the officials 
have been inclined to accept the 
sworn statement of a_ publisher 
rather than a challenge’ which is 
not backed up by any documentary 
or other evidence. 

When suitable evidence is forth- 
coming it is the custom to refer 
each case to a regular Post-Office 
Inspector who is detailed to make 
whatever investigation he may 
deem necessary, and who is al- 
lowed to use his own discretion as 
to the means and methods em- 
ployed. The officials say that they 
have confidence that the inspectors 
‘are doing everything that is nec- 
essary to prove or disprove 
charges made in connection with 
circulation statements, but they 
will not admit that it has ever 
been deemed necessary to conduct 
an audit of newspaper circulation. 

Advertising men seem to have 
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been proceeding on the supposi- 
tion that the evasions of publish- 
ers, if existent, would be with 
reference to circulation statements, 
but the experience at the Post- 
Office Department is that in the 
case of a large section of the news- 


paper press, particularly the coun-’ 


try and small town dailies, there 
is far more reluctance to publish 
the names of mortgagees than 
there is to disclose circulation fig- 
ures. Time and again have state- 
ments been received in which the 
publisher has simply ignored the 
space provided for a listing of 
known bondholders, mortgagees, 
etc. An odd feature of the situa- 
tion is that in many instances it 
has been the mortgagees them- 
selves who have called to the at- 
tention of the Department the fail- 
ure of sworn statements, as origi- 
nally publiShed, to include these 
facts. Fear has been expressed 
by such complainants that their 
claims against the secretive news- 
papers may in some measure be 
invalidated by the neglect to make 
notation in the sworn statement. 

Effort without end has been 
made by advertisers and advertis- 
ing agents to secure from the 
Post-Office Department informa- 
tion as to the newspaper circula- 
tion statements on file, and the at- 
tempts have been uniformly dis- 
appointing in results where infor- 
mation was sought covering a 
number of publications. When 
the publicity law went into effect 
the official. then in charge at the 
Post-Office Department took the 
ground that inasmuch as the data 
on file was public information’ it 
should be placed at the disposal 
of all applicants and accordingly, 
in the beginning, effort was made 
to answer all inquiries as to cir- 
culation figures regardless of the 
scope of these requests. However, 
matters had not progressed far be- 
fore the officials came to the con- 
clusion that unless there was a 
heavy increase in the clerical force 
at the Division of Classification it 
would be out of the question to 
comply with requests for informa- 
tion covering long lists of news- 
papers such as were frequently 
submitted. Also some publishers 
inform Printers’ INK that the in- 
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fluence of members of Congress 
has been enlisted to discourage the 
giving out of such information by 
the Department. 

The present position ot the De- 
partment is to the effect that the 
law provides for the publication 
of the circulation statements in the 
newspapers concerned, and that 
the public should derive its infor- 
mation from that source.. Any in- 
quiry received at the Department 
asking for the circulation figures 
on a given newspaper, or mayhap 
the statistics covering the news- 
papers of a single town or city is 
almost certain to elicit the desired 
information, but advertising agents 
who ask, as many of them have, 
for copies of the circulation state- 
ments of all the daily newspapers 
in the United States are informed 
that the clerical force of the De- 
partment is not adequate to com- 
pile such extensive data. 


RULINGS RELATIVE TO SUBMITTED 
REPORTS 


It is just possible that the postal 
officials would not have taken such 
an extreme position on this ques- 
tion were it not for the fact that 
most advertisers and agents asked, 
unwittingly perhaps, for “copies of 
the statements” filed by the news- 
papers, Presumably what was de- 
sired, in most instances, was 
merely the circulation figures, but 
the Post-Office officials construed 
the requests as for complete copies 
of the statements on file. To as- 
certain the circulation figures on 
any one newspaper is a matter of 
only a few minutes’ work, but ex- 
perience proved that to make 
search for a filed statement and 
prepare a complete typewritten 
copy required, on an average, about 
20 minutes work by a clerk, and 
this led to the sweeping prohibi- 
tion upon requests for wholesale 
information. In answer to  in- 
quiries the officials say that there 
is no reason to expect that all the 
information contained in the pub- 
lishers’ statements on file will ever 
be made available in a Depart- 
mental report or other governmen- 
tal publication. Certain advertis- 
ing agents, after making ineffect- 
ual efforts to have the Post- 
Office officials comply with re- 
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quests by mail for the circulation 
figures on long lists of newspa- 
pers, have sent representatives to 
Washington in the hope that they 
could gain access to the files and 
gather the information at first 
hand. However, this alternative 
has: proved futile in each instance, 
and the Department has now pro- 
mulgated a rule that all requests 
for information relative to news- 
paper ownership and circulation 
must be submitted in writing. 

Information was also sought at 
the Post-Office Department as to 
whether the officials have any ob- 
jection to the practice of some 
newspaper publishers to “bury” 
their sworn statement in an ob- 
scure location. The answers were 
to the effect that so long as a 
publisher complies with the law 
by making publication of the re- 
quired statement the Department 
does not care where the statement 
is placed in the newspaper, how 
small type is used, or in what 
issue of the periodical the state- 
ment is printed. 

The following statement of the 
Department’s policy over the sig- 


nature of Third Assistant Post- 
master-General Dockery, was sent 
in response to an inquiry by an 
advertising agent: 

“Tt is the uniform practice when 
a statement itself shows that it is 
inaccurate, or evidence is sub- 
mitted tending to show that the 
publisher has made inaccurate or 
false return, to make an investi- 
gation to determine the facts, such 
action being taken as the facts and 
circumstances in the particular 
case warrant. If you have evi- 
dence that the average paid circu- 
lation of any publication is incor- 
rectly shown in the statement of 
its ownership, management, circu- 
lation, etc., and will submit it to 
this office, the matter will receive 
appropriate attention. 

“Concerning the uniformity of 
statements, I have to say that all 
statements are required to be 
made upon a printed form fur- 
nished by the Department, and in 
cases where the information re- 
quired by the law is not shown, or 
any change or alteration is made 
in the wording of the form, an 
amended statement is required.” 
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Business is good in Springfield, Mass. 


The Springfield Republican, the city’s famous news- 
paper, printed an Annual Christmas Number of 60 pages 
Sunday, December 13th, containing 238 columns of advertising. 


A Gain of 20 Columns 
over the corresponding issue in 1913. 

This interesting and record-breaking issue contained :— 
59,042 Agate Lines of Advertising from Springfield Busi- 
10,430 Agate Lines of Food Products Advertising 
5,705 Agate Lines of Musical Instruments Advertising 


5,075 Agate Lines of Display Automobile Advertising 
3,780 Agate Lines of Advertising from Suburban Busi- 


No Liquor Advertising of Any Kind 
No Trade Advertising of Any Kind 
No Cut-rate Advertising of Any Kind 


In Springfield Use the Medium of Proved Strength 


The Republican 
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Postage and the Advertiser 
By A. D. Porter 


SOME of my friends who saw 
the manuscript of my first ar- 
ticle for Printers’ INK were in- 
clined to doubt the statement that 
a raise in second-class postage 
rates would affect the advertiser. 
In this connection I can only re- 
fer to testimony given before the 
House Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post Roads on Feb- 
ruary 9 and 10, 1914, by P. S. 
Collins, of the Curtis Publishing 
Company (pp. 64-66 and 79); 
Herbert Quick, of Farm and 
Fireside (pp. 107-119); E. T. 
Meredith, of Successful Farming 
(pp. 149-159); and by A. W. 
Shaw, of System (pp. 160-164). 
These gentlemen apparently coin- 
cide with me in the belief that a 
second-class increase would spell 
total disaster for three publica- 
tions out of every five in existence, 
and the advertiser must always re- 
member that he is now buying 


circulation at a low rate, getting 


guarantees, getting pro rata re- 
bates for shortage, and all that 
sort of thing, largely, if not en- 
tirely, on account of the keen com- 
petition in the publishing business. 

The Hughes Commission 
recommended that no change of 
rates should be made which would 
“dislocate an industry.” (Inci- 
dentally, printing and publishing 
form the third largest industry in 
the United States.) J. M. Cun- 
ningham of Farm and Home 
states that circulations must nec- 
essarily decrease from twenty-five 
‘to fifty per cent under a two-cent- 
a-pound rate. Even at the small- 
er figure, such a decrease appears 
to be a severe dislocation of the 
paper industry, the printing busi- 
ness, the publishing business and 
any business which advertises. It 
is perfectly evident that if an ad- 
vertiser buys, say, 600,000 circu- 
lation for $2.50 a line, and if, on 
account of a postage rate increase 
that publication cannot afford to 
supply the extra 100,000 circula- 
tion, and either raises the rate to 
$3 or lowers the list to 500,000, 


the advertiser is going to suffer in 
5 


‘direction of a postal 


the matter of direct returns, or of 
publicity value. Any step in the 
i increase 
miust materially restrict the field 
of enterprise for the advertiser. 

Now one of the chief problems 
which the publishers have en- 
countered is that of dissipating 
the somewhat general impression 
that the basic charge for trans- 
porting. second-class matter—one 
cent a pound—is so trifling that 
an increase would hardly affect 
any but the smallest publications. 
One official of the Post-Office De- 
partment—a man who advocates 
the immediate doubling of the rate 
—occasionally refers to this price 
of a cent a pound as “practically 
nothing.” But look at the other 
side of the question. The rail- 
roads of the United States had 
to urge the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for many months to 
permit them to advance their 
freight rates against all the con- 
tingencies of the times. Yet all 
they asked was a five per cent 
increase, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is so anxious 
not to put an additional burden 
upon the public that it was for 
a long time very. doubtful if 
any increase would be permit- 
ted. The publishers, however, 
are to pay one hundred per 
cent increase. Take any manu- 
facturing business—if it has to 
pay five per cent more for trans- 
portation of goods than it does 
to-day the resulting condition may 
rot be acute—but if it should 
have to pay one hundred per cent 
increase, it would most certainly 
have to recoup somewhere else. 
That is our condition exactly—we 
are facing one hundred per cent 
increase in our transportation 
charges, and we can’t stand it. 
Someone else will have to shoul- 
der a part of the tax. 

A good many people have ac- 
cepted the Government’s estimates 
of the cost of transporting and 
handling second-class matter, and_ 
judging logically from those esti- 
mates, have considered it reason- 
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able for the publishers to pay a 
higher rate. I want to call your 
attention to the fact that the last 
four estimates of the Government 
have differed, from highest to 
lowest, by four cents a pound! 
As a matter of fact, the Post-Of- 
fice is conducted as a unit, and it 
is physically impossible to esti- 
mate within millions of dollars 
what it costs the Government to 
handle any one class of mail. An 
indigation of the unreliability of 
the figures is the astonishing rela- 
tion of the cost of handling free- 
in-county matter, and other sec- 
ond-class matter. Now free-in- 
county matter amounts to only 
about 12,000 tons a year, and fifty- 
four per cent of it is delivered at 
the local post-office in the town of 
issue. That is, approximately 
6,000 tons a year are transported 
by railroads; and the Hughes 
Commission brought out the fact 
that the average haul is about 
seven miles. Yet the claim is 
made that it costs the Government 
only one-half cent a pound less to 
carry this nicsieatiaesiied matter 


‘87 


seven miles than it does to carry 
our magazines the average haul of 
600 miles! Figures like these oc- 
cur in the reports of the Post-Of- 
fice Department; and on the basis 
‘of such figures the publishers are 
accused of conducting their busi- 
ness at the expense of first-class 
mail. It is as impossible for the 
Government to determine the ex- 
act cost of transporting and han- 
dling any one class of mail, as it 
is for a railroad to determine 
whether it costs more to carry a 
passenger’s left leg or his right 
arm from New York to Chicago. 

Unquestionably the Post-Office 
Department isn’t making money, 
but there is no reason why if 
should make money.* It certainly 
shouldn’t be run at a loss, but 
there is no reason why the re- 
sponsibility for that loss should 
have been placed on the same in- 


*Since this article was put in type 
the Postmaster General has issued_ his 
annual segert, in which a net profit is 
claimed. It would seem. that this ought 
to remove all occasion for increasing 
the second-class rate in order to acquire 
greater revenue. 





Now Is Your Opportunity 


At no time during the eighty years of publication has 
the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung figured so largely with 


the German population of America. 


of subscribers prove this. 


Its additional thousands 


It has the entire support and confidence of its readers, 
and this adds immeasurably to its value as an advertising 


medium. 


Now is the time to win the good will and patronage of 


its followers. 


Figure the Staats-Zeitung in Your Next 
Advertising Appropriation 


New-Dorker Staats: 


“The National German Daily” 
Largest German Circulation in America 
HERMAN RIDDER, Publisher 
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dustry for the past twenty-four 
years when the Department has 
incurred heavy losses in alien 
fields. For instance, take Rural 
Free Delivery. Personally, and 
also ‘as a publisher, I believe that 
Rural Free Delivery is a wonder- 
ful boon to the public; and I 
should be the last man in the 
country .to advocate a withdrawal 
of this great privilege. At the 
same time, Rural Free Delivery 
has been a source of tremendous 
expense, and that expense is un- 
justly charged to the publishers 
by the simple expedient of includ- 
ing it in the general list of post- 
office expenditures, and appor- 
tioning a percentage of it to the 
debit of second-class mail. 

Rural Free Delivery resulted in 
the gradual elimination of many 
fourth-class post-offices. The pay 
of a postmaster of the fourth-class 
is determined by the amount of 
postage he actually cancels. The 
rural carrier receives $1,200 a 
year. The Government claims 
as an offset that in many cases 
one rural carrier serves a terri- 
tory formerly served by several 
fourth-class offices. Let’s look at 
the facts. There are over 42,000 
rural carriers and since 1898 less 
than 20,000 fourth-class offices have 
been discontinued. The Govern- 
ment is actually paying about 
$50,000,000 in place of $4,000,000. 
This is fine for the farmer—but 
is it fair to charge any part of 
the difference to the publisher? 

I want to say a word here. re- 
garding the connection between 
advertising and the second-class 
rate as inferred by the House 
Committee on Post-Office and 
Post Roads last February. Many 
will remember that a few years 
ago an attempt was made to put 
a direct tax upon advertising by 
charging the magazines a postal 
rate in exact proportion to the ad- 
vertising they printed. The Com- 
mittee which sat in February care- 
fully avoided a renewal of this 
proposition, but it demonstrates 
very clearly that the chief reason 
for proceeding against the pub- 
lishers is the volume of advertis- 
ing they carry. Every publisher- 
witness who went on the stand 
was examined with reference to 


this particular phase of his. busi- 
ness, and one member of the com- 
mittee, in interrogating Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis, selected the National 
Biscuit Company as an example, 
and suggested that the Satur- 
day Evening Post, by charging 
a line rate of $8 (incidentally giv- 
ing 800,000 circulation in excess) 
had helped to increase the cost of 
Uneeda Biscuit to the consumer! 
This is more than archaic! 

Every publisher who testified 
before the committee was asked 
questions relating to advertising— 
and any advertiser who has not 
heretofore interested himself in 
the question of second-class rates 
and their relation to his business, 
should find out for himself just 
how little Congress is interested 
in properly correlating such in- 
formation as we have to offer. 
For instance, we are unable to get 
the slightest consideration for our 
mail-order advertisers. We find it 
almost impossible to convince our 
legislators that there are a large 
number of national advertisers 
whose business depends largely 
upon the maintenance of circula- 
tion at present standard rates. 
The committee accepted without 
comment the statement that the 
Rural Free Delivery routes—42,- 
000 of them—produced altogether 
only $8,000,000 revenue from all 
classes of mail last year, and that 
probably less than half of that 
resulted from advertising in sec- 
ond-class mail publications. The 
argument conceding that adver- 
tising creates a vast amount of 
mail business was that its percent- 
age is very small in comparison 
with the total volume; that lit- 
tle of this would disappear if 
there were no advertising at all; 
and finally, that this rural mail 
created by advertising is of no 
especial merit anyway, as it is the 
most expensive per piece to handle. 

All right! Granted that Rural 
Free Delivery routes produced 
last year only $8,000,000 of rev- 
enue from all classes of mail. 
This doesn’t take into considera- 
tion the amount of postage paid 
by advertisers to the local post- 
offices for goods sent to Rural 
Free Deliverv routes and in money 
orders bought on routes—accord- 
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ing to the Hughes Report, more 
than 760,000 individual money or- 
ders in one month—and the aver- 


age money order sent by a cus-~ 


tomer to a mail-order house costs 
the customer five cents—an ap- 
proximate revenue of $500,000 a 
year to the Post-Office Depart- 
ment from this source alone. It 
doesn’t consider nearly 200,000 
registered letters sent from these 
routes in one month—approxi- 
mately $250,000 for the year. It 
doesn’t consider that only nine 
per cent of the total weight car- 
ried on the rural routes is second- 
class matter, and that the free-in- 
county publications—for which 
the advertiser receives not one 
penny for the same service as we 
get—figures six per cent by 
weight! In other words, the 
amount of business produced by 
the R. F. D. routes is assumed to 
be only business going out frém 
those routes, and does not include 
business going into them! 

The mail-order advertiser will 
be interested in these facts which 
demonstrate pretty clearly the 


truth that up to the present time 


the Post-Office Department has 
been inclined to regard the mail- 
order business as something en- 
tirely distinct and separate from 
advertising. It’s a conception 
worthy of some study by the man 
who is interested in such items as 
cost-per-inquiry and cost-per-sale, 
for if second-class postage should 
be arbitrarily increased, and the 
advertiser got less circulation for 
the money than he does to-day, the 
increase would rise largely from 
the present belief of the Govern- 
ment that business is not mate- 
rially stimulated by publications 
with second-class entry. I hope 
that some of my friends in the 
mail-order business will think this 
over. 

For the publicity advertiser the 
crisis is less threatening, but it is 
still acute. While the question of 
direct returns is not applicable 
here, and the publicity man will 
not face the problem of pulling 
inquiries and orders from less 
circulation at the same price, yet 
it can hardly be a pleasant thought 
to realize that in case of a rate 
increase, publicity space must 


pound rate. 


automatically depreciate twenty- 
five per cent to fifty per cent 
in actual value. Publicity de- 
pends for its power upon large 
circulations and many mediums. 
A rate increase means few *me- 
diums, and lessened circulations. 
Those of us who can adjust our- 
selves to a higher postage rate will 
have to retrench in some other 
way. Heretofore we have been able 
to give excess circulation, because 
a run of, say, 600,000 costs only a 
few thousand dollars more than 
one of 500,000—it costs only for 
paper, presswork, binding and 
mailing, so that there was a profit 
in publishing a 600,000 edition at 
$2.50 a line—but if you add $3,000 
or $4,000 to the postage cost each 
month, that 100,000 excess isn’t 
balanced by the net subscription 
revenue from it. 

As I said before, this postal 
situation isn’t one for the pub- 
lishers to reflect upon alone. It’s 
for everyone connected in any 
way with printing or publishing. 
It affects the ‘advertisers, the 
agents, the paper manufacturers, 
the machinists—the typographical 
unions and the engravers’ and 
electrotypers’ unions. They have 
already taken action. A rate in- 
crease is a blow at one of the 
greatest industries in the United 
States—and an industry which is 
indissolubly bound together with 
the majority of all other indus- 
tries. It is an unjust destruction 
of the very foundation of the pub- 
lishing business—and as I pointed 
out in my first article, the cent-a- 
pound rate was given voluntarily 
to the publishers in 1885. We built 
on it, and we have achieved stand- 
ards which were utterly impossi- 
ble under previous conditions, and 
will again be impossible in case of 
a return to those conditions. 

The Government assumes that 
all publishers have grown rich 
under the benefits of the cent-a- 
They haven’t—with 
mighty few exceptions. They have 
turned the benefits over to the 
public—both to the reader and to 
the. advertiser. If anyone has 
grown rich out of that rate, it is 
the men who had the foresight to 
take advantage of the opportunity 
for advertising widely and wisely. 
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Is the Farmer a Good 
Selling Agent? 


There Is an Advantage in Hav- 
ing the Farmer Handle a Sell- 
ing Agency that Tends to Offset 
His Lack of Sales Skill—Stury 
of One Manufacturer’s Experi- 
ence 


By L. L. Teeguarden 

Of the Western Implement Company, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
PRINTERS’ INK has asked me 
to describe our experience in 
using the farmer as an agent in 
his neighborhood to sell our line 
of ensilage cutters, gasolene en- 

gines and barn furniture. 

Do they prove capable repre- 
sentatives ? 

How can they be best handled 
and developed ? 

We have a number of dealer 
agents, and some of them can be 
relied upon for business each sea- 
son, but the greater part of our 
agents’ list—probably 90 per cent 
—are farmers who also are silo 
agents; for the sale of ensilage 
cutters follows the sale of silos, 
and one agent handles both with 
profit to himself and the firms he 
represents. 

Farmers, as a class, are not 
good salesmen; neither are all 
dealers. But the dealer has the 
advantage of his experience. Also 
the dealer's business is to sell, 
and he is “on the job” the year 
round, while there are periods of 
the year when the farmer’s time 
is fully occupied with his farm 
duties. Also, except in rare cases, 
the farmer is not prepared to 
carry stock or show samples as 
the dealer can do. 

With all these objections and 
others that may be offered, I have 
changed my opinion of farmer 
agents entirely since I first began 
working with them, and I know 
that gratifying results can be and 
are obtained through them. 
FARMER AGENTS ARE LOYAL AND 

ENTHUSIASTIC 

Most of our farmer agents ac- 
cept our contracts because they 
have used our goods, like them, 
and are ready to recommend them 
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to their neighbors. They readily 
develop enthusiasm on the subject 
and are just as quick to defend 
their judgment on ensilage cut- 
ters, fruit trees, or cream separa- 
tors as on politics or religion. 

The value of this quality in a 
sales force is, of course, very 
great, not only because of its in- 
fluence on the volume of business, 
but on the loyalty of the agent to 
the line he sells. 

When exclusive agencies are 
given, loyalty is essential, of 
course, but where is the manufac- 
turer or distributor who has not 
found it one of the hard things 
to develop and maintain? Rarely 
has our experience with farmers 
been unsatisfactory on this score; 
on the other hand, we- frequently 
have reports of dealers holding 
exclusive contracts for two or 
more competing lines. One day 
last year, a dealer sixty miles 
from ‘Indianapolis learned of four 
farmers in his vicinity who were 
coming to Indianapolis to pur- 
chase an ensilage cutter. Mr. 
Dealer promptly boarded the same 
train for Indianapolis and on ar- 
rival hurriedly visited all the dif- 
ferent distributors of ensilage cut- 
ters, to be in position to claim the 
agent’s profit from the firm which 
succeeded in making the sale. At 
the same time he held exclusive 
contracts with four companies for 
the sale of ensilage cutters! 

I cannot speak from positive 
knowledge as to the relative effi- 
ciency of dealers and farmers as 
agents; the latter grade from 
poor to excellent, from mere 
“spotters” or boosters to real 
salesmen, but I should judge that 
the percentage of business-getters 
in the one class would not vary 
greatly from the other. In one 
particular, however, our experi- 
ence this year appears to point to. 
the desirability of farmer agents. 
For the first time in this com- 
pany’s business, we tried out va- 
rious boosting stunts and found 
farmers more responsive than 
dealers. We generally awaited 
the outcome of one effort before 
attempting another, expecting 
each time to find that we had 
reached our limit of increase, but 
we succeeded in overcoming the- 
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proverbial slowness of the farmer 
until our business at one point 
showed an increase of 120 per 
cent over the same date last year 
on a machine which would not be 
used until four months later. The 
use of premiums and g contest for 
free trips to the Indianapolis 
Speedway Auto Races were the 
basis for our efforts; but I think 
another powerful aid was our pol- 
icy of frankly keeping our entire 
force posted as to the number of 
sales reported and comparing re- 
sults with last year. This un- 
doubtedly aided in maintaining 
the interest of our corps of 
agents. 

These special efforts which we 
have employed this year have 
brought satisfactory results, and 
undoubtedly will become a regu- 
lar feature with us hereafter. 

Our volume of business de- 
pends chiefly upon the number of 
silos erected and the fact that our 
sales increased 17 per cent over 
the estimated increase in silo sales 
leads us to conclude that our pol- 
icy this year has been a profitable 
one. 


Sonneborn’s Parallel Between 


the Ford and “Styleplus” 


Henry Sonneborn & Co. (Styleplus 
Clothes), Baltimore, are sending to deal- 
ers a carefully worked out letter ex- 
plaining the advantage of holding the 
local exclusive representation of their 
line. Manufacturers selling through deal- 
ers will be interested in the argument: 
“Dear Sir:— 

“Henry Ford when asked why he 
had made such a success in the automo- 
bile business, gave this reason: 

“Sticking to the policy of making 
one_model.’ 

“Have you got a single policy? If 
you have not, you are not doing business 
in the most modern way. 

“Everybody knows that Henry Sonne- 
born & Co. are the largest makers of 
nen’s medium priced clothing, but not 
everybody knows the single policy be- 
ind this success. 

“Henry Sonneborn, now an old gentle- 
nan of about ninety years, founded 
his organization in the year 1849, At 
hat time there was no men’s clothing 
ndustry. He was one of the very first 
in it. He saw that his success would 
e made if he could develop a method 
£ making better clothing for the masses 
han was then being produced by cus- 
om-tailor methods. 

“The policy of catering to the major 
portion of the American public has 
heen the fundamental idea of this house. 
We have never varied from that policy. 
Chat policy enabled us to develop a 


great nine-story modern plant and a 
specially trained organization of work- 
men. e gained the on oma of giv- 
ing exceptional fabric value, good work- 
manship and a style element reflecting 
the popular demand of the day. | 

“This was the success we had attained 
several years ago when we decided to 
carry our fundamental policy to its 
final development—the specialization 
upon one suit of clothes selling at a 
price that the greatest number of men 
desire to pay. 

“This suit was named Styleplus Clothes 
$17 and we began to advertise it ex- 
tensively in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s Weekly and the Sunday maga- 
zines of the leading newspapers through- 
out the country. 

“You know the success that this spe- 
cial suit, advertised at one definite price 
appealing to 63 out of 100 men, has had. 

ou can see in it the same fundamental 
wisdom that you see in Henry Ford’s 
one-model policy. 

“So far we have not made arrange- 
ments with a merchant in your town. 
We think the policy of your business is 
such that you can increase your business 
by putting in this medium-priced suit of 
established and national reputation. 

“The enclosed card will not obligate 
you to buy. It will simply enable us 
to have one of our representatives call 
to talk over this matter of policy and 
the big opportunity for the merchant 
who goes after the medium-price field 
right. 

“Please let us hear from you without 
delay, as the time is getting close.” 


Strong Anti-Substitution Copy 


The Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
manufacturer of Listerine, runs this 
strong copy in the National Druggist 
for December: 

“PROFESSION OR TRADE? 

“Whether the practice of pharmacy 
be classed as a profession or trade, it 
is undoubtedly true that the general 
public (uninstructed in the special knowl- 
edge necessary to determine the purity 
of drugs and medicines) places a reli- 
ance upon the skill and integrity of the 
pharmacist closely akin to the confi- 
dence which is reposed in the family 
physician. 

‘When purchasing medicines, the 
public expects the best; quality is the 
first requisite; hence, every drug sold 
by a pharmacist for the alleviation of 
disease is sold on honor. 

“Some manufacturing druggists do 
not seem to appreciate the high obliga- 
tion of the pharmacist to his customers, 
nor do they recognize the insult that is 
offered to Pharmacy as a profession in 
the endeavor to foist upon the retail 
drug trade compounds imitative of such 
standard articles as.Listerine, with the 
guggestion or assurance that they are 
just as good and may safely be substi- 
tuted in all cases where Laneries is 
ordered or prescribed.” 


Louis Shanfield, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Sterling Advertising 
Service, New York, for the past year, 
has been appointed art director of that 
agency. 
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Dealers Hire ‘Movies’ 
for Corset Story 


H. W. Gossard Company Provides 
the Films and New Business- 
Getting Idea—How One Dealer 
Gave “After Breakfast Matinees” 
—Story Shows Corset Fittings in 
Romance 


EALER co-operation of an 
unusual but valuable sort is 
being secured by the H. W. Gos- 
sard Company, of Chicago. The 
Gossard company is furnishing a 
moving-picture film showing a hu- 


man-interest story in which Gos- - 


sard corset fittings are shown, and 
dealers in thé Middle West, where 
the plan is being tried out, are 
hiring moving-picture theatres for 
a morning’s display and advertis- 
ing it for at least seven days be- 
forehand. It is a free show, of 


course, and the merchants distrib- 
ute tickets for the several half- 
hour performances. 

The company, through F. E. 
Fehlman, its advertising manager, 
first had a film made up telling a 
little story ing which the Gossard 
fittings figured. The human ele- 
ment was considered very neces- 
sary. A synopsis will give the 
idea. “How Marjorie Brown won 
a career and lifted the mortgage 
on her mother’s home” is the en- 
gaging title. Marjorie does it by 
winning the $1,000 prize for the 
best Gossard advertising idea. 
The idea is to tell the Gossard 
corset story in motion pictures. 
And then she is commissioned to 
work up the idea in the motion- 
picture studio. That is the story. 
There is plenty of action and 
humor in it. 

Before putting it out for gen- 
eral use, Mr. Fehlman tried it out 
in Racine and Ke- 
nosha, Wis., Gary, 
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Special After Breakfast Matinee for 
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Orpheum Theater 


FRIDAY MORNING at 10, 10:30, 11, 11:30 
and 12 O'clock 


i a now: to attend this after-breakfast mat- 
film shown has one of the cleverest stories 


Ind., and other places. 
It went to packed 
houses. 

Thus fairly assured 
of success, the adver- 
tising department 
prepared a four-page 
folder putting the 
proposition up to 
dealers, showing 
some of the film pic- 
tures, reproducing 
some of the news- 
paper ads used by 
dealers and carrying 
an acceptance blank 
to be filled out by the 
dealer. The film is 
loaned to any dealer 
in any part of the 
country for one day 
on condition that he 


Free— 
Call 

at the 
Ellsworth 
Store 

for 


Tickets 
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HOW ONE DEALER ROSE TO OPPORTUNITY AND TOOK LARGE 
NEWSPAPER SPACE FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS 


will agree to adver- 
tise and feature the 
film for at least seven 
days preceding. Each 
territory is to be 
routed, and the deal- 
ers’ preference for 
days is being secured. 

Two plans are pre- 
sented. The first is to 
make an arrangement - 
to have the moving- 
picture theatre for 
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an entire afternoon or morn- 
ing. It will rarely ‘cost more than 
$10 or $15. “The picture-man 
will be glad to see his theatre 
full, and the publicity he gets is 
worth a great deal to him,” says 
the circular. 

“Run an ad in the local paper,” 
it continues, “stating that you will 
have this special film at the 
Theatre and that complimentary 
passes will be given to every 
woman who calls at your corset 
department. Plan to run three 
shows, The moving-picture man 
will have to cut out one of his 
regular films and insert the corset 
films. Always have the corset 
films run last and have your cor- 
setiere announce before the film 
is shown that every corset shown 
in the film can be had at your 
store. 

“Some theatres will be willing 
to sell you 500 tickets at 214 cents 
apiece. All you have to do is 
to issue the tickets and pay for 
those which they take up at the 
door. Many women will, of 
course, pay the regular admis- 
‘sion.” 

The second plan is to advertise 
as above but sell tickets only to 
women. 

Both plans have been success- 
ful. Some dealers are putting the 
corsets on dummy models outside 
of the theatre to attract attention. 


Mahin Continues to Handle 
Fairbank Account 


It has been officially announced that 
the Mahin Advertising Company, of 
Chicago, will continue to handle the 
periodical advertising for The N. K. 
Fairbank Company, advertising Gold 
Dust, Fairy Soap, Cottolene and their 
laundry soaps. 


E. V. Madison Resigns from 
“Practical Engineer” 


Ernest V. Madison has resigned from 
the advertising department of the Prac- 
tical Engineer, to take effect January 1. 
Mr. Madison has been in charge of the 
advertising service department of that 
publication. His plans for the future 
are not stated. 


Among the topics announced for, the 
“problems course” of the St. Louis Sales 
Managers’ Bureau are these: “The 
Sales Manager and_ the Advertising 
Man,” “Mail Orders” and “Initiating 
and Developing a Sales Campaign.” 


“the company’s history. 


Educational Campaign for Life 
Insurance 


The Cincinnati Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation has developed to a working 
point the tentative plan adopted in the 
fall, at a meeting in Cincinnati of the 
National Life Insurance Association, for 
co-operative. general advertising of life 
insurance along educational lincs. As 
stated at that time, while practically all 
of the insurance companies and agencies 
of the country indorsed the plan for 
such. advertising, the exact, apportion- 
ment of the cost had not been fully de- 
termined upon. According to the plan 
outlined by the Cincinnati organization, 
however, it will be easy to raise the 
sum allotted to it, about $3,000. Each 
individual member of the association will 
be taxed $10, which will raise between 
$900 and $1,000; and the remainder of 
the required sum will be produced by 
contributions from the several agencies 
in the city, who will be assessed sums 
ranging from $125 to $12.50, according 
to their size. One-sixth of the total 
amount realized, under the plan of the 
national organization, will go to that 
body, for use in the proposed national 
advertising campaign sheoush the maga- 
zines, the remainder being expended in 
local newspapers. No particuar com- 
pany will be named, and the copy wil! 
be devoted solely to an exposition of the 
advantages of insurance and an expla- 
nation of its theory and operation. 


Well-Chosen 


Name of New 
Cigar 

Antonio Roig & Langsdorf, the Phila- 
delphia cigar manufacturers whose “Gi- 
rard” cigar is nationally advertised, 
have introduced a new brand which they 
have named “Dollars” with evident pur- 
pose. During the Christmas season the 
manufacturers advertised extensively in 
Philade!phia the slogan, “Give him 50 
‘Dollars.’” Following out this theme, 
with every box of the cigars sold be- 
fore Christmas a card was furnished by 
the manufacturer through the retailer, 
reading as follows: “Dear (blank for 
recipient’s name) Here’s wishing you a 
happy Christntas and a prosperous New 
Year. Please accept 50 ‘Dollars’ as a 
small token of remembrance. I don’t 
mind a little thing like that. Smoke up 
and think of me. Gee, it’s great to be 
wealthy!’ 


One Day’s Sales by United 
Cigar Stores 


The United Cigar Stores Company has 
announced that Saturday, December 12, 
which it set aside as Double Certificate 
Day, was the biggest day of the sort in 
Gross _ receipts 
from the stores amounted to $583,906. 
It is interesting to note that the average 
per store for that day, on the 1,000- 
store basis recently accorded the United 
Company in the Printers’ INK chain- 
store articles is $583.90. The company 
advertised its Double Certificate Day re- 
ceipts as an expression of its confidence 
in existing conditions, using space in 
New York papers. 





Reciprocity and Advertising 


Being a Few Remarks on a Sore Subject That Is Becoming Sorer 


By Charles M. Lemperly 


Adv. Mgr., Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, O. 


ONE of the growing evils of 
advertising is parading under 
the name “reciprocity.” Many ad- 
vertisers are having their perfectly 
good money taken from them for 
so-called advertising space in 
countless unknown, unprofitable 
and poorly conducted “media.” 
And it is simply because a concern 
that patronizes some other con- 
cern decides to get out a maga- 
zine, directory, catalog, house 
organ or what not and thinks that 
the concerns from which it buys 
goods should contribute to the 
upkeep, yea, pay the price, for the 
periodicals. So they “sell” adver- 
tising “space.” Another word for 
charity. 

Now there are a few reputable 
publications, no doubt, owned by 
corporations, I even imagine 
there is an occasional one whose 
solicitors really approach the 
buyer of space with some facts, 
reasons and arguments as to why 
that particular circulation is good 
for advertising books or shoes or 
furniture or stoves. Some of 
these solicitors work independ- 
ently of their parent house and 
really try to sell space as such, on 
a results basis. 

But my words are not directed 
at such solicitors or publications. 

I have made a study of the rec- 
iprocity question in a small way 
for the past year and only recall 
one reciprocity solicitor who really 
put his proposition on the basis of 
advertising as it might benefit us, 
and didn’t threaten or harass us. 

Imagine, if you please, a solici- 
tor for a big American corpora- 
tion, selling space in the house 
organ published by that corpora- 
tion. He comes to the advertising 
buyer who is advertising manager 
of-a company that may enjoy 
$10,000 annual business from the 
corporation. 

The solicitor enters your office, 
big, dominant, powerful. because 
isn’t it true, he buys $10,000 worth 
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of your goods a year—and don’t 
you know it? 

He introduces himself by say- 
ing “Of course, you know we are 
a big customer of yours—one of 
the biggest you have in our line 
I imagine. Well, we get out a 
magazine called ‘ > which 
you are probably familiar with 
and we would like to see you rep- 
resented in its pages—you are a 
big firm and your name would 
help us get others. Our rates are 
$100 a page, $50 a half page, etc.” 

You pick up a copy of his maga- 
zine and look over the advertis- 
ing “cards” in it and recognize 
many concerns that have no busi- 
ness (aside from charity) with an 

ad in a magazine going to this 
class of trade. 


VIRTUALLY MEANS AN ADDED 
DISCOUNT 


You start analyzing results— 
you ask questions—he admits the 
circulation is small but calls your 
attention to the fact that his house 
buys your goods and you can’t 
afford not to tell their employees 
about that fact. 

You tell him that you sell him 
your goods on merit, the same 
way you sell all your customers. 
You explain that you can’t go into 
every publication that you hear 
about—it wouldn’t be good busi- 
ness. 

He tries to force the issue— 
you explain your position and 
policy. First thing you know he 
is threatening and when he leaves 
without a contract, he may be on 
his way to report to his purchas- 
ing department as follows: “Don’t 
give Blank Company anv more of 
our business—they turned us down 
cold on an ad to-day—let’s give 
our business to Smith & Jones— 
they will advertise with us and 
will give us big discounts on our 
purchases too.” 

The danger is apparent. 

The only solution is for con- 
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cerns to take a firm stand and 
stick to their policy, even at the 
risk of losing large volumes of 
business. Of course, if you .can 
see at a glance that you would 
benefit from taking advertising in 
that publication, you would be 
foolish to pass it up—I am speak- 
ing only of the average hit-or- 
miss publication—there are some 
exceptions. 

This same condition applies to 
the buying of other advertising 
such as lithograph work, bulletin 
hoards, posters, novelties, etc. 

It’s not a new story but it’s 
getting worse instead of better. 

Reciprocity solicitors are getting 
more threatening than ever—they 
make their presence known to the 
head of your house and exert 
their influence for better or for 
worse all the way down to the 
office boy. 

Only recently great pressure has 
heen brought to bear by these 
house organs on some of our 
biggest advertisers in a most 
threatening way. 


Advertising is something that 
should be bought and sold as ad- 
vertising not either as charity or 
as upkeep. 

Reciprocity agreements are sel- 
dom profitable in the long run and 
have been the ruination of many 
an otherwise business-like rela- 
tion between two good houses. 

I believe we buyers of advertis- 
ing and we sellers of advertising 
should be intelligent enough to see 
and know that advertising is a 
commodity and should be bought 
on the same basis of quality and 
service. It can’t be used by every- 
body and should be sold with a 
useful. application in view—other- 
wise it is waste and expense. 

We should also realize that the 
man who stops buying our quality 
goods because we won't give him 
an advertising contract is losing - 
out himself because you can’t 
knock quality off the map in a 
hurry and the chances are he can’t 
duplicate his contract with you. 
We all need the other fellow— 
let’s not do him. 
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A Summing Up of the Chain Store 
Situation— XIV 


By Charles W. Hurd and M. Zimmerman 


HE facts elicited by Print- 

ERS’ INK’s investigation of 
chains point, we feel safe in as- 
serting, to only one set of con- 
clusions: 

First, that the leading retailers’ 
chains enjoy at the present time 
many and important advantages 
over the independent retailers, 
even when the latter are organized 
in cO-operative associations and 
corporations. 

Second, that they will enjoy 
. these advantages and possibly new 
ones in addition, in greater or less 
degree for an indefinite period 
(which may perhaps be eight or 
ten years), if no legislation is en- 
acted or judicial decision handed 
down condemning certain prac- 
tices as- “unfair competition” or 
“against public policy.” 

Third, that many new chains 
will rise to compete with the older 
ones, but that the more signifi- 
cant phenomenon will be the still 
more rapid development of or- 
ganization among the independent 
retailers. 

Fourth, that the independents 
and their combines will progres- 
sively adopt the generally superior 
methods employed by the chains, 
and that such independents as do 
not do so will be eliminated and 
their place will be taken by other 
merchants. 

Fifth, that the eventual suprem- 
acy of the independents in _co- 
operation will be established and 
the chain store movement checked 
and perhaps reversed. Whether 
this shall be the restoration of 
the middle-man or jobber system 
of distribution, now passing, 
though of course on a _ higher 
plane of organization, or whether 
it means a new form of compact 
organization will depend upon 
whether the necessity for it con- 
tinues. 

It should be obvious that the 
fate of national advertising and 
even national trade-marks will be 


profoundly affected either way, 
and also that they are being af- 
fected now, and were _ being 
affected before the war in Europe 
and before the recent depression 
set in; in fact, ever since the 
chains and department stores be- 
gan to cut prices and derive 
encouragement in it from the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. It 
is impossible to separate the ques- 
tion of what will become of the 
chains or the independents or of 
national advertising from the 
quéstion of whether price-cutting 
and “inside” prices will continue 
to be held legitimate. 

But before we touch upon these 
relations, let us briefly summar- 
ize the findings of our investiga- 
tion into chain stores. 

It has taken several months to 
gather the facts. We have seen 
that, speaking conservatively, 
there are more than 2,000 chains, 
both retailers’ and manufactur- 
ers’, comprising in all 25,000 re- 
tail stores. We have shown the 
rapid growth in each important 
field. We have noted the increas- 
ing alarm of the independent re- 
tailers, an alarm which has now 
begun to seize upon the manufac- 
turers, as the independents in turn 
have begun to organize and ask 
for the same_ buying privileges 
which the chains and department 
stores and mail-order houses have 
enjoyed. 


ESPECIALLY PRICE-CUTTING CHAINS 


By chains we particularly mean 
retailers’ chains under one own- 
ership and direction and have in 


mind chiefly those which cut 
prices on trade-marked goods. 
There are also retailers’ chains 
which do not cut prices and there 
are manufacturers’ chains. We 
have considered these and counted 
them in as evidences of concen- 
tration due to quantity buying at 
quantity discounts, and often “i 


. side prices” as well, but we have 
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South American Teale 


Both newspaper and magazine advertising is more expensive 
in Argentina on a circulation basis than in any other country of 
the world, because— 








i'wenty years ago when journalism was in its infancy, the news- 
paper was a one-sheet paper, and the magazine was a sixteen-page 
weekly, 


in the last fifteen years the three leading mediums have had many 
competitors, but none have managed to tramp the road to the goal 
of success, hence they had practically a monopoly. 


Advertising could be charged at any price, and even so had to 
go on the waiting list. The sizes of the publications grew, and 
so did the rates, out of all proportion, because the fundamental 
basis of their policy was wrong,—it was make the advertiser pay. 
The Government, ’scenting the large profits made, started taxing 
paper, and to-day it has a duty of 2% cents U. S. G. per Ib., 
which is a large item on a weekly magazine weighing 10 oz. and 
selling for the equivalent of 6 cents U. S. G. . 


Exaggerated circulation claims came to justify the high rates. 
But at the same time upon the horizon sprung up a monthly pub- 
lication, run on American principles, at a higher selling price, 
made to read and well- presented. 


That magazine is EL MAGAZINE, the only monthly magazine 
in the Argentine. It offers you the lowest rates of any pub- 
lication in South America, and throws in the bargain for good 
measure the best public, with no throw-away circulation. 


Sample copies may be had from Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Page 

One-half page.... 
One-quarter page 
One inch 


E. MaGazine 


341 Lavalle, Buenos Aires 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, S. A. 
Advertising Agents, Watch Next Issue for Fourth Announcement 
First announcement appeared December 10, 1914, page 58. 


Second announcement appeared December 17, 1914, page 68. 
No, 3 
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paid special attention, as noted, 
to the retailers’ chains, particular- 
ly those in the drug, grocery, and 
tobacco fields, which are the 
storm centers of much competi- 
tive merchandising. 

We first compared the finan- 
cing of the chains with that of 
the independent stores and found 
that there is an advantage in 
favor of some of the chains, due 
to. the fact that their stock can 
be, and is, dealt in by the public, 
and that the stores derive some 
advertising benefit from that. 
Also to the fact that the stock 
ownership may be scattered and 
the public thus be taken into 
partnership. Shares in the Whe- 
lan. enterprises are put outin five 
and ten dollar denominations for 
that purpose. This is also the 
standard practice with the chains 
and big industrial corporations in 
England. The independent store 
has no such opportunities. It has 
to go it alone. But if the inde- 
pendents organize and incorpo- 
rate, the chains’ advantage in this 
respect can be neutralized. 


CAN EMPLOY BIG MEN 


In organization, the chain has 
had the great advantage of being 
able to do business on so large a 
scale that it can support men of 
large experience and talents who 
can divide the work and special- 
ize. The independent man, on the 
other hand, finds it difficult to be 
at once a "general executive and 
a specialist on every point. 
Nevertheless, the chains’ advan- 
tage is one that cannot extend 
indefinitely. What the chains 
have found out about business is 
being passed along to the inde- 
pendents. 

In the locating of stores and 
operation of renting and handling 
real estate, the present advantage 
again must lie with the chains, 
which often save store rent, and 
make a profit on their realty op- 
erations. But this can be, and is 
certain in time, to be copied by 
the combines. 

The chains did in the beginning 
have great buying advantages, and 
still do, over most independent 
retailers; but the co-operative or- 
ganizations are already not far 


behind the chains on staples and 
can with better organization meet 
them on an even basis. The 
chains’ advantage of getting “in- 
side prices” as they do at present 
will be nullified by the combines’ 
competition. Dating abuses will be 
abolished or balanced. Evolution 
is driving the chains into manu- 
facture, and the combines will 
probably do the same even though 
many of them are now loyal to the 
manufacturers. 


CHAINS’ SELLING ADVANTAGES 


The present selling advantage 
of the chains over most independ- 
ents is shown by the much greater 
rapidity of their turnovers. In 
some lines and in some respects 
these advantages are ~due wholly 
to legitimate buying, selling and 
pricing. In others it is due. to 
manipulation of stores or de- 
partments, so as to carry some 
at small or no profit, and discour- 
age competition. They push their 
own brands. When theyhave many 
stores in a locality they can ad- 
vertise locally, which independ- 
ents cannot do,.alone. Premium 
advertising is a strong feature 
with most chains. But all these 
are temporary advantages which 
the independents can neutralize, 
and already are beginning to 
neutralize, by organization. Na- 
tional advertising has been started 
by the combines before the chains. 

When we come to sales man- 
agement and personnel, we find 
the glaring weakness of the chain. 
Inadaptability of sales people who 
can with difficulty be handled in 
the mass, give great advantage 
to the independent storekeeper 
who has only a few people to con- 
trol and educate, and those under 
his personal supervision, Lack 
of competent managers limits and 
delays extension. Grafting is a 
great occasion of loss. 

The chains are seeking to 
overcome these disadvantages, 
but they can never in the nature 
of things get the same kind of 
service out of cheaply paid em- 
ployees that independent proprie- 
tors can give, particularly when 
the profits now going to chain 
store proprietors shall be going 
into the pockets of the independ- 
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ent proprietors. While the inde- 
pendents are short-sighted and 
:ncapable, chain store automatic 
selling will rout them. They 
have, however, begun to learn 
and through organization will 
learn faster. 


NO NATURAL ACCOUNTING ADVAN- 
TAGE 


In accounting the chains have 
io natural advantage over the in- 
dependent retailer, although at 
present they utilize the best meth- 
ids while the independents gener- 
ally do not. 

The chains’ cost of doing busi- 
ness is generally reputed as being 
ereater than the independents’. 
This is a mistake. The total 
overhead of the chains is often 
very much larger, but when this 
is divided into a large number of 
stores doing business, it often 
shows surprising figures. But 
this can hardly go on. The great- 


est savings by system in the 
chains’ organization have already 
been made. They can hardly be 
repeated, except in the organiza- 
tion of other chains and the inde- 
pendents. Competition will bring 
the costs up. 

There is in short apparently not 
one advantage the chains now en- 
joy which cannot and will not be 
cut down in time by the independ- 
ents. Even the manipulation of 
stores and departments, and in 
cutting prices and carrying stores 
and departments at a loss in one 
locality in order to kill off com- 
petition, is not solely their oppor- 
tunity. The retailers’ co-operatives 
could easily meet it by supporting 
a local member in fighting back. 
It is a mere detail of organization. 
But there is likelihood this kind 
of competition will be declared 
unfair and penalized. Although 
the courts have not yet passed on 
it directly, it was one of the con- 




















THE CITY OF WORKERS AND WINNERS 
(Population 64,000) 

IT IS WORTH WHILE for the General Advertiser to select news- 

papers that the people LIKE BEST, the evening papers that go into 

families, that carry many want ads and that are most largely 

a by local merchants. To this class belongs the 


‘Brockton Daily ' Enterprise 














CIRCULATION "EXCEEDS 13,000 
12 to 28 pages Flat rate, 35c per inch Carries a page of want ads 
The Enterprise is a 2 cent sold at a profit. Advertisers do not 
have to pay all the cost of publication. Send for specimen copies and full rate card. 
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New England 


The Starting Point for Advertisers 


When business is good through the country, in 
New England it is great; when business 1s quiet most 
everywhere else there is something doing in New 
England. As the strong bear burdens where the 
weaker succumbs, so will the rich and powerful sec- 
tions of New England go through hard times 
smilingly while less prosperous sections will feel 
bitterly the pinch. 


Advertisers 


may with profit continue to advertise in New 
England. Steady campaigns and trial campaigns 
are assured of at least a fair amount of success. 

The theorists and the statisticians base their claims 
for a great 1915 as the reaction from the European 
war. No reaction can come unless manufacturing 
New England feels the first impulse, and many of 
its factories are giving signs of the forthcoming 
demand. 

Two weeks ago we printed on this page a dozen 
items which point to a great manufacturing revival 
in these six states. 

Your copy should now be in the columns of the 
local daily newspapers of New England that your 
business may feel the impulse of the good times that 
are coming. : 

Here are 12 good dailies to put your copy in, and 
12 good cities to be customers of yours. 


Portland,Me.,Express Springfield,Mass.,Union 
Burlington,Vt.,FreePress Worcester,Mass.,Gazette 
Manchester,N.H., (73","*Bridgeport,Ct., Telegram 
Lynn,Mass.,Item New Haven,Ct.,Register 
NewBedford sianior4 Meriden, Ct.,Record 
Salem,Mass.,News Waterbury, Ct.,Republican 
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demned practices of the old Oil 
| rust. é 

The real superiority of the 
chains over the independents, even 
when combined, is a superiority 
derived from the past. They 
were first to develop combination 
of resources and co-operation of 
personnel on a large scale, and 
are still profiting by it. They 
have standardized organization 
and selling methods and cut out 
wastes. In common with nearly 
all retailers, they have been guilty 
of unfair competition, but they 
do not owe their success entirely 
to it as many observers think. 
They have made a great contri- 
bution to American business. 

But against this present supe- 
riority set the highly important 
fact that these standard practices 
to which the chains owe their rap- 
id growth are no longer their 
exclusive possession, their inval- 
uable trade secrets. They were 
developed at great cost over 
many years by high-salaried and 
profit-sharing executives; but they 
are now known to all live inde- 
pendent dealers. Men are con- 
tinually going out from the chains 
and opening stores and chains of 
their own. Trade papers in each 
line explain and discuss every 
detail of their management. The 
result is that the methods have 
become public property, the rec- 
ognized standard ways of doing 
business at retail which good 
executives are expected to know 
and practise, and which ultimately 
all will practise. 


RETAIL BUSINESS BEING STANDARD- - 


IZED 


Thanks to the chains, all retail 
business is being standardized. 
and in consequence the chains are 
losing, even if slowly, the enor- 
mous advantages they started 
with. Unless they can find new 
advantages to take their place, 
they will find it harder and harder 
to shake off even the little fellow. 
_ Can they find such advantages? 
They have already found one. 
rhe only big outstanding im- 
provement in method the United 
Cigar Stores have made in the 
last five or six years is their re- 
cent decision to open agencies in 


Portland 
(Maine) 


Express 


The only afternoon daily 
in Maine’s jobbing center 
T is easy for the Portland 
Express to-do business with 
the merchants of Portland, 
as they well know its great 
value. 

The Express is the greatest 
newspaper in Portland from all 
standpoints, news, editorials, 
features, departments, circula- 
tion and advertising. 

As an ‘advertising man re- 
marks: “The Express has all 
the good qualities of a great 
evening daily and should be one 
of the best space buys in the 
country.” ; 

The Portland Express will put 
your message into more Port- 
land homes than all other Port- 
land dailies combined—and then 
some. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











One Fair Trial 
—_—=3S Do you know how 
many million circu- 
lars never reach their 
destination because 
they are not securely 

fastened? 

“OWL CLIPS 
don’t slip,” DON’T 
TANGLE and 
TEAR and are re- 
versible. 

As we are sure you 
will be regular users 
of OWL CLIPS if 
you will give them 
ONE FAIR TRIAL 
we will send you our 
handsome three-par-e 
titioned 


HANDY CABINET 


made expressly for 

use on the desk, containing 500 No. 1, 

in. long; 500 No. 2, % in. long; 100 

No. 3, lin. long OWL-CLIPS, express 

repaid, to any part of the United States 
or one dollar. 


. OWL SUPPLY CO. 
Exchange Building 
53 State Street ton, Mass. 
Telephone Fort Hill 810—or Ask Your Stationer, 
P. S.—All our customers say Owl Clips are 
“the best on earth.” 


When the “OWL” takes hold, 
It never lets go, 

“Worth its weiyht in gold.”” 
And you'll find it so, 
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“What Do You Mean 
—Selling Profit?” 


“Just that, Mr. Briggs—I am 
selling—not just printing—but 
profit.” 


“Sounds like a generality— 
explain.” 


“Well, printing is a good deal 
like a salesman—not much in 
itself, but valuable for what it 
can do. Take this form letter- 
head. The printer who does it 
at the price you mention must 
use a very poor paper. The 
form letters won’t pull. There- 
fore the printing won’t be prof- 
itable. I figured that the right 
paper to use was Hammermill 
Bond, which is inexpensive but 
of good appearance with a qual- 
ity feel and rattle. My price is 
only a few dollars more, but 
that difference is what would 
make the job profitable. I may 
lose the order, but if I took it 
at your price I would probably 
lose a customer.’ 


“But what is the use of get- 
ting competitive bids if I don’t 
accept the low price?” 


“The chief value of competi- 
tive bids, Mr. Briggs, is to find 
out which is the poorest printer. 
The printer who has the hardest 
work to get business usually 
makes the lowest bid.” 


“I like your logic, boy—take 
the order—and be sure to throw 
in a _ large measure of that 
‘profit? you speak of.”’ 


“Thanks.” 


RACNE ay 
- *@ 


The Utility Business Paper 


Hammermill Bond is made in 
twelve colors and white, in 
three finishes. It _ is carried 
in stock by the wholesale paper 
houses who are our agents in 
every big city in the United 
States. 


Hammermill Bond is also made 
in 10c tablets. 


Send for portfolio of samples 
and for a valuab le book, “The 
Signal System.” 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. 
Erie, Pa. 











cities and towns where they have 
no stores. A smaller chain claims 
this was its idea first. It is a big 
idea anyway, for this reason: 
that agencies will enable the 
United Cigar Stores to blanket 
the country as it could not other- 
wise do for years and then ad- 
vertise its own private brands na- 
tionally, as well as locally. 

The first chain, to get national 
distribution and begin national 
advertising, will have an enor- 
mous potential advantage over its 
competitors. 


IF MANUFACTURERS CO-OPERATE 


Faced by two kinds of combina- 
tion, that of co-operating retail- 
ers and co-operating manufactur- 
ers, and possibly a combination of 
the two, we do not see how the 
chains can prevail. Their weak- 
ness, as said, is in their employees. 
They must give them exceptional 
training to become reliable ma- 
chines, and yet training qualifies 
them for higher compensation 
which the chains will be unable 
to give in most instances. The 
same thing wiil not be true of 
the co-operative retail movement, 
unless the retail proprietors prac- 
tise the same methods. If they 
share their earnings with their 
employees in a larger way than 
the chains do, they will get the 
better employees and the better 
business, 

But what of the manufactur- 
ers? It must be said that our 
conclusions as to the chains, which 
might also be applied to many big 
department, stores, are not shared 
by these latter. 

“All of these price maintenance 
suits, appeals to Congress and dec- 
lamations in the press and trade 
journals are the last frantic strug- 
gles of the manufacturers to re- 
tain their power,” said a leading 
department store merchant the 
other day. “The time is close at 
hand when there will be no manu- 
facturers’ brands, but the public 
will walk into our stores, look 
over the stock and choose goods 
on their merits as they appear to 
them. There will be no national 
advertising to bias their judg- 
ment. We ourselves—the retail 
trade—will do all the advertising.” 
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A chain store proprietor might 
iave said the same thing. That 
; the way it looks to him. 

Some manufacturers see a men- 
ce in the growth of the co-opera- 
tive combine. 

In either case, why? . Because 
hey see that, whichever has the 
ower, the temptation to insist on 
uying cheap and _= substituting 
{s own private brands for the 
ationally advertised brands will 
e the same. 

The power, as pointed out, is 
being secured, chiefly though not 
xclusively, through quantity pur- 
hase; at quantity prices, as well 
as “extra discounts.” The cutting 
if prices may not be general, may 
oncern only a few brands, but it 
conveys the idea of relative cheap- 
ness and starts the custom to- 
wards the chain store. But the 
danger, of course, is not so much 
in the fact that the chain cuts the 
price on merely twenty or thirty 
items now, but that the chains 
or combines will, if their growth 
continues and they transact an 
ever larger volume of the busi- 
ness of the country, have it in 
their power, as it certainly wil! be 
to their interest, to stop spending 
their money in advertising the na- 
tional brands, and push their own 
brands more and more exclu- 
sively. 

It will be time enough to cross 
the bridge, however, when we 
come in sight of it. Many things 
may happen in the meantime. The 
restoration of ptice maintenance 
by contract or notice would un- 
questionably hurt the chain store 
movement. So would the curtail- 
ment of “inside prices,” whether 
forbidden by law or carried out 
by the manufacturer. The whole 
manufacturing and advertising 

orld is still dazed by the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, which 
lave so powerfully aided in the 
revolutionizing of business. When 
ii recovers, there will be a new 
hapter written. 


resident of Toronto Globe” 
Company. Dead 


Senator Robert Jaffray, of the Do- 
nion of Canada and president of the 
mpany publishing the Globe, of To- 
nto, died last week in his 83d year. 





aeRO 
A Small, Fine, Branded 
Food for Sale 


A packaged and trade-marked manu- 
facturing food product business of the 
highest quality, and the oldest estab- 
lished in its class, will be sold outright 
for a reasonable cash offer. 

The present owners are tied up with 
other activities, and it is a business 
which demands active management. 

This is an opportunity for an am- 
bitious young man, who has a small 
amount of capital and wants to go into 
a business of his own. The present 
policies limit the market to the few 
exclusive high grade grocery stores in 
the larger cities. The quality has, per- 
haps, been too high, and the policies too 
narrow. Its prestige, however, offers a 
genuine opportunity. 

The company has a unique manufac- 
turing arrangement whereby its factory 
overhead cost may be adjusted pro rata 
to the output, however large or however 
fluctuating. 

Only outright cash sale, and only 
communications from principal to prin- 
cipal (no intermediaries), with inter- 
views in New York, will be considered. 
Reply, “M,” Box 230, care Printers’ 
nk. 











A quill pen—you 
wouldn’t use— neither 
should you use an inefficient, dirt- 
making jack-knife to sharpen 
pencils. See this thoroughly 
efficient tool—at your dealer’s— 
today. Ororder from The 
Stewart Mfg. Co., 326 Wells 
Street, Chicago. It’s the 


Stewart 


£2.00 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8, Patent Office 


A YOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pusrisninc ComPany 

Publishers. 
Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New Yorx 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square, 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwrence. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopxins. The ad- 
— of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Juttus Matuews, Manager. D. S. Lawior, 
Associate Manager. 

Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office : Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 





Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $60; half page, $30; 
quarter page, $15.00; one inch, $4.90. Further 
information on request. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 
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The Real The _ Printers 


INK Model Stat- 
Value of the ute which now 


6é 

Printers’ in eight States 
Ink’’ Statute d¢gciares that 
false statements of fact in ad- 
vertisements constitute a mis- 
demeanor, was not drafted for 
the purpose of putting people 
in jail, nor to augment the income 
of the State through the medium 
of fines. Its chief object is to 
supply a powerful reason why ad- 
vertising should be kept within 
the bounds of the truth. The 
greatest victories under the statute 
are not won in the courts, but are 
carried by moral suasion backed 
by the existence of the law which 
can be invoked if necessary. 

We have just heard the details 
of such a case in New Orleans— 
a case which never reached the 
courts, and would never figure in 
any list of convictions obtained, 
yet which shows in striking fash- 
ion the real value of an adequate 
law against fraudulent advertis- 
ing. “Unusual bargains in furs” 
were offered by a transient mer- 
chant—one ot the tribe which 


rents a store for a month or two, 
just long enough to skim the holi- 
day-season créam—and two of the 
daily 1ewspapers carried flamboy- 
ant advertising copy. The third 
paper refused the copy. A pur- 
chase of $100 worth of the goods 
was made by the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Ad Club, aided by 
the Retail Merchants Bureau of 
the Association of Commerce, and 
the goods were sent to an expert 
in New York for a report as to 
the genuineness of the advertised 
claims. Moral suasion, backed by 
the expert report and a copy of 
the Printers’ Ink Statute which 
was passed at the last session of 
the Legislature, secured the ad- 
vertiser’s promise that the copy 
would be kept within the facts. 

In order to help him keep his 
promise, the publishers who ac- 
cepted the advertising were seen, 
and they willingly agreed to co- 
operate with the Ad Club. But 
the matter did not drop there. 
The members of the Retail Mer- 
chants Bureau who deal in furs 
had become interested in the sub- 
ject of fur advertising. They 
began to appreciate the fact that 
many of the names commonly 
used in the fur trade, and well 
understood by fur dealers, amount 
to a fraud upon the public when 
used without explanation in con- 
sumer advertising. So the fur 
retailers of New Orleans have 
agreed that they will not use such 
terms as “Brook Mink” for dyed 
muskrat, “Hudson Lynx” for 
French coney, etc., without a clear 
statement of the actual character 
of the goods. 

Such, as we see it, is the real 
value of the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute. Plenty of cases have 
been tried in court under it, but 
many times that number have 
been suitably composed outside 
the courts, simply because the law 
loomed threateningly in the back- 
ground. The capitulation of a 
transient merchant in a single city 
may seem a small thing,. but it is 
by no means small when it leads 
to the voluntary adoption of a 
higher moral standard by a large 
group of business men. And 
every single victory for truthful 
advertising, no matter how insig- 
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nificant it may appear, is one step 
owards making all advertising 
elievable. 


New Govern- The annual re- 
ment Helps °° of the Sec- 


retary of Com- 
for Foreign merce, just pub- 
Trade 


lished, records 
the beginning of what may prove 
to be a most important govern- 
mental service in the interests of 
manufacturers. Progress in two 
directions is recorded: on the one 
hand a wider and more compre- 
hensive service of investigation, 
and on the other, a closer touch 
with the business world. If the 
service develops along the lines 
foreshadowed by Secretary Red- 
field, it will go far towards offset- 
ting many of the imperfections of 
the Consular service which have 
hitherto been so manifest. 

There are two parts to every 
investigation: first, the facts must 
be secured, and second, they must 
be readily available to those who 
need them. Both of those ends 
have been served, during the past 
year, in the reorganizing and 
strengthening of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
In the first instance, a corps of 
commercial attaches have been 
appointed to co-operate and sup- 
plement the work of the consular 
representatives who are under the 
control of the Department of 
State. In addition to these com- 
mercial attaches, the Bureau has 
a group of special traveling repre- 
sentatives, who take a_ special 
subject, or group of subjects, and 
make special reports from the 
point of view of many nations and 
diverse markets. Thus, in the 
words of Secretary Redfield: “We 
have the permanent officer with 
the general outlook—the attache; 
the permanent officer with the 
local outlook—the consul; the 
traveling officer with a single ob- 

ect—the commercial agent. Our 
iorce in the foreign field is in- 
-tructed that they are not rivals 

f our other national officers there, 
ut helpers to them; that they are 
ll engaged in the one common 
vork of nushing American com- 

ierce, and that only the spirit of 
road helpfulness by each to the 


other and by all. for the common 
good will be tolerated.” 

But most important of all, to 
our minds, the results of this in- 
vestigative force are not to be 
buried in Washington archives, to 
be exhumed only. after varied and 
persistent efforts. Following a 
successful experiment in New 
York, the Bureau has opened offi- 
ces in Chicago, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, Boston, Atlanta, 
Seattle, and St. Louis, where the 
information can be used directly. 
by the business public. “They 
have met with a welcome which 
is embarrassing in its extent,” 
says the Secretary, and other offi- 
ces will be opened as soon as 
Congress will supply the funds. 
Furthermore, a traveling repre- 
sentative of the Bureau has been 
put into the Domestic field, who 
will go from city to city, con- 
ferring with. business men, in- 
forming them of the work of the 
Bureau, and getting from them 
suggestions as to how its services 
may be made most useful. 

Of course the new organization 
is not yet working smoothly, and 
only time and exoerience can test 
its real value to the business com- 
munity But it is at least a step 
in the right direction. 


Salesmen are 

The Gentle usually good 

Art of talkers, and. talk 
Listening is one of the 
salesman’s assets 
when it is properly used for pur- 
poses of conversation. But there 
is a vast difference* between a 
conversation and a lecture, and 
when the salesman gets the lec- 
ture habit he is on the road to 
becoming a bore. As James W. 
Elliott, of G. W. Todd & Com- 
pany, puts it: “It is easy to see 
in the eye of the average sales- 
man a desire to rush back to what 
he was saying, and is going to 
say, and it is plainly seen that he 
is hearing nothing that is being 
said to him.” 

A good salesman ought to be 
a good listener—and most good 
salesmen are. One of the most 
skilful sellers of advertising space 
we ever knew used to get the 
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prospect to demonstrate the goods 
to him whenever possible. He 
listened carefully, dropping a 
word of understanding here and 
there, and when the demonstra- 
tion was finished was prepared to 
show just why the particular 
points of superiority would appeal 
to the readers of his publication. 
Usually he went away with the 
reputation of a brilliant conver- 
sationalist, though the prospect 
had done 90 per cent of the talk- 


ing. c 

The other day we were talking 
with the man who sold the largest 
single order for wire rope which 
had ever been placed with a cer- 
tain manufacturer. Calling on a 
big: buyer, whom his concern had 
never been able to sell, he hap- 
pened to meet the president of 
the company in the reception- 
room. The latter said that he had 
just returned from Mexico, and 
had three months’ work piled up 
on his desk. Sorry, but he 
couldn’t talk about wire rope just 
then. He did talk, however, for 
two hours about Mexico, while 
the salesman listened with undis- 
guised interest. In the end he 
turned the salesman over to the 
purchasing agent, with an apology 
for taking up so much of his 
time, and the request that the 
purchasing agent “see what we 
need in the rope line.” 

Sometimes it is hard for the 
salesman who is under the prod 
of the inexorable monthly quota 
to realize that the needs of the 
prospect—and the interest of the 
prospect—must come first. It is 
one of the. drawbacks of the un- 
modified quota system that it does 
not give the men time to culti- 
vate the art of listening. There 
are two elements in every sale— 
confidence in the goods and con- 
fidence in the salesman. But the 
latter element is not best culti- 
vated solely by phrases gabbled 
out of a manual of selling talks. 


Rates Based me gpa as a 
general rule un- 

on Cost of derstand per- 
Production fectly well that 
if the cost of raw materials goes 
up, or the volume of orders falls 


below a certain point, and stays 
there for arly length of time, the 
price must be raised if the con- 
cern is to stay in business. They 
do not always realize, however, 
that the same factors operate in 
the case of a publication, and are 
sometimes inclined to object to a 
necessary increase in the adver- 
tising rates, or to an increase in 
the subsctiption price which re- 
sults in a slight decrease in circu- 
lation. But a publisher is just as 
truly engaged in manufacturing 
a product as if he were making 
shoes, and is under the same 
compulsion to make income ex- 
ceed outgo in order to stay in 
business. 

Take the present case of the 
new papers, for example. The 
European war has placed upon 
them a tremendous burden in the 
extra cost of gathering the news. 
President Noyes, of the Associ- 
ated Press, stated early in No- 
vember that the $400,000 emer- 
gency fund which had been accu- 
mulated to cover an_ unusual 
strain on its facilities, had been 
eaten into at “an appalling rate” 
since July. The little flurry of 
the Spanish-American war cost 
the Associated Press $275,000, 
which gives some idea as to what 
this war is likely to cost—and 
that covers only Associated Press 
service. 

Labor costs and white paper 
costs have gone up by leaps and 
bounds during the past ten years, 
while advertising rates have in- 
creased not at all in proportion. 
Now, many of the papers are 
facing the dilemma of raising 
their advertising rates, which are 
normally low, and extremely low 
when we consider the increased 
circulation due to the war in- 
terest; or of increasing the price 
of the paper to readers, which 
may cut. off a good deal of the 
increased circulation. 

Of course the advertiser cannot 
be expected to throw overboard 
his time-honored custom of driv- 
ing the best possible bargain, but 
more and more he will be forced 
to take into consideration the 
fundamental costs of production 
which enter into the space he 
buys. 
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\fanufacturers’ Com- 
mon Selling Agencies in 
the Foreign Field 


National Cheisdior of Commerce 
Urges Relief Measure of Con- 
gress—Sherman Law Apparently 
Prevents Pooling of Interests at 
Present — Reasons for Agencies 
to Handle Competing: Lines 


Special Washington Correspondence 


HE need of securing for 

American manufacturers the 
right to enter pooling arrange- 
ments whereby common selling 
agencies may be maintained in 
foreign countries, and co-opera- 
tive advertising campaigns car- 
ried on abroad, is one of the 
principal subjects which will re- 
ceive consideration at the annual 
meeting in February of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. AJready President 
John H. Fahey, of the National 
Chamber, has brought this matter 
to the attention of President Wil- 
son, and it is hoped that Congress 
will give to American makers of 
goods of all classes a freer hand 
in disposing of their products 
abroad. 

This issue has been brought to 
a head rather suddenly, as a re- 
sult of competitive conditions in- 
duced by the European war, al- 
though the need for relief has 
long been a subject for discussion 
on the part of leading manufac- 
turers. More than a year ago the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce conducted a referendum 
to ascertain whether in the opin- 
ion of the business community an 
investigation of this whole sub- 
ject should be undertaken, and the 
vote was almost unanimous in fa- 
vor of such a probe. However, 
most manufacturers now. feel that 
no time should be wasted in for- 
mal and exhaustive investigation, 
hut that what is needed is imme- 
diate action. Accordingly the 
Committee on Trust Legislation 
of the National Chamber has pre- 
pared a special report upon this 
subject which will be sent to mem- 
bers within the next few weeks, 
and will come up for action at the 
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meeting in February—the interval 
before the annual meeting being 
too brief to permit of a referen- 
dum vote. 

Supposed placing of a ban on 
common selling agencies is one 
of the effects of the Sherman anti- 
trust law which was seemingly 
not anticipated when the legisla- 
tion was enacted, but which has 
assumed great magnitude in the 
eyes of many manufacturers. 
What is sought now is an amend- 
ment to the Sherman Act that will 
permit firms in this country to 
combine in establishing common 
selling agencies and otherwise to 
work in harmony in the promotion 
of their foreign business. The 
manufacturers are not asking the 
privilege of establisising common 
selling agencies in tie domestic 
field, Lut only in the markets over- 
seas where there exist trade con- 
ditions that render it almost im- 
perative to have concerted action 
if American. firms are to secure 
their rightful slice of the busi- 
ness. 


NEED OF THE COMMON SELLING 
AGENCY 


The high cost of selling, par- 
ticularly in South and Central 
America, calls urgently for a 
common selling agency plan. In 
many lines requiring technical 
knowledge of a high order as well 
as address and _ salesmanship 
there is a dearth of competent 
salesmen. In the sale of heavy 
chemicals, for example, technical 
knowledge is vastly more impor- 
tant than a mere ability to speak 
Spanish. With a scarcity of 
salesmen competent to tackle the 
foreign proposition it follows, so 
it is claimed, that some houses will 
have inadequate representation or 
no representation at all whereas 
there is alleged to be no reason in 
the world why one representative 
with a knowledge of the whole 
subject at his finger tips should 
not conduct a selling campaign 
for various independent manu fac- 
tories that have formed an alli- 
ance for trade promotion only. 
Officials of the National Chamber 
who have looked into this subject. : 
believe that, for the most-:part;:: 
sufficient differences _ exist! be?" 


. 
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tweeen the products of different 
manufacturers in the same field to 
permit common selling campaigns. 

An added need for common 
agencies is found in the growing 
disposition of foreign consumers 
to purchase co-operatively. It is 
contended that a combination of 
American sellers is absolutely es- 
sential to meet the combinations 
of foreign buyers—combinations 
formed in many instances primari- 
ly for the purpose of gaining 
price concessions by playing one 
competitor against another. Asked 
on behalf. of Printers’ INK, 
whether specific legislative sanc- 
tion of common selling agencies 
was needed merely for firms in 
competitive lines, an official of the 
National Chamber said: “Theo- 
retically, I guess that is true. 
While the law as it now stands 
prevents pooling arrangements be- 
tween a group of manufacturers 
all of whom make, say, desks, I 
do not believe that it could oper- 
ate to prevent a manufacturer of 
safety razors, a maker of cheap 
watches and a producer of photo 
cameras from combining to con- 
duct common selling agencies. 
The point, however, is that the 
small manufacturers, generally, 
throughout the United States are 
so uneasy regarding the Sherman 
Law and so fearful of conviction 
for some unintentional violation 
of its provisions that it is impos- 
sible in many instances to ‘nduce 
them to co-operate even with firms 
in diverse lines. That is why 
many of us would like to see the 
Sherman law amended in this re- 
spect in order that our people 
may have every selling facility in 
the foreign field.” 


Electrical Advertising Man 
Makes Change 


Harry: W. Alexander, publicity and 
sa‘es manager of the Federal Light & 
Traction Company, of New York, has 
resigned to become manager of the ad- 
vertising and editorial section of the 
Society for E'ectrical Development, 
which has its headquarters in New York. 


H. H. Sturgeon has joined the adver- 
tising department of the Willys-Overland 
Company, of To'edo, O. He was for- 
mer] assistant advertising manager of 
the F B. Stearns Company, of Cleve 
and. 
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Goodyear’s ‘Advertising Knick- 
nacks” 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany is not devoting all of its time to 
automobile business, but is playing for 
the bicycle trade with a strong list of 
dealer helps, which it describes as ‘‘ad- 
vertising ‘knicknacks.’ They inciude 
letter stickers, advertising blotters, rub- 
ber stamping equipment to print the 
dealer’s name on the company advertis- 
ing matter, and calendars, not to men 
tion a 32-page booklet, ‘New Ways to 
New Business.” An interesting  state- 
ment of what this material will do was 
giver. in a recent trade paper ad, in 
which the company said: 

“Here are some ‘Silent Salesman’ 
Helps that shout for bicyc.e tire dealers 
almost as loudly as big newspaper ad- 
vertisements. 

“They are just the kind of Helps 
used by successful dealers and big con- 
cerns everywhere. They are the things 
that say ‘How do?’ to your customers 
and keep them interested in you and 
what you have to sell. They are the 
‘hand-shakes’ that keep the business on 
friendship | terms with itself and your 
customers.’ 


Will Publish an Insurance 
Daily at Exposition 

The Insurance Field, Louisville, Ky., 
announces that the Daily Field will be 
published at San Francisco next year. 
The first issue will appear about April 
17, and others _ will flew every week- 
day morning for at least six months. 
It is stated that conventions of more 
than one hundred insurance companies 
and organizations are already scheduled 
to be held in San Francisco during the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Clean Journalism Discussed in 
Boston 


At a recent meeting of the Old Col- 
ony Shoe and Leather Advertising Club 
the subject of “Clean Journalism’? was 
up for discussion, addresses on the sub- 
ject being delivered by Charles P, Mor- 
ris, of the editorial staff of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor; James H. Stone, 
editor of the Shoe Retailer ; Everit B. 
Terhune, of the Boot and Shoe Re. 
corder, and others. 


Women Display Interest in Ad- 
vertising 
The weekly educational meetings of 


the Detroit Adcraft Club have been 
opened to women, and are regulary at 
tended by a number of women employed 
in advertising work. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 
Moves Home Offices 


Announcement is made that after 
January 1, the New York office address 
of the Street Railways Advertising 
Company will be Candler building, 220 
West 42nd street. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to 
Advertisers 


Trade-Marks, Trade-Names and Un- 
fair Competition.—(U. By C.-C, AD 
Che words “always closed” as applied 
. a revolving door are merely descrip- 
ive of the ordinary functions of the 
dou, and cannot be monopolized as a 
trade-mark by any one manufacturer. 
In this case, the original manufacturer 
ind patentee had used as a trade-mark 
me of his patent drawings, and after 
the patent had expired the defendant 
used a practically similar drawing in 
his advertisements, The Court held 
that such use did not constitute in- 
fringement of the original manufac- 
turer’s trade-mark rights, since the pub- 
lic had the right to manufacture the 
soods after expiration of the patent, and 
consequently had the right to make use 
of the drawings which were merely de- 
scriptive of the structure. Any manu- 
facturer has the right to advertise a 
revolving door by the use of a conven- 
tional picture of such a door.—Van 
Kannel Revolving Door Co. vs. Amer- 
i¢ a Le yw. Door Co., 215 F. 582. 
Ss: G..o AD That a ments 
may ‘ie conducting its business in su 
1 manner as to violate the anti-trust 
laws is no defense in a suit for in- 
fringement of a trade-mark.—Search- 
light Gas Co. vs. Prest-O-Lite Co., 215 
IF, 692. 
(U. S. D. C.) The defendant’s name 
had become so identified with his goods 
(chocolate preparations) that it, had 
icquired a secondary meaning. Subse- 
quently he sold his business to a cor- 
poration which acquired the exclusive 
right to use the name on the packages 
containing its goods. The defendant 
could not be restrained from using his 
;wn name, but was held not entitled to 
use it on ‘packages of chocolate sold in 
competition with the goods of the_cor- 
poration.—Guth Chocolate Co. vs. Guth, 
sie i 750. 
S. D. C.) “New Idea” as applied 
to por cases held not an infringement 
of “New Departure,” when the cases 
themselves are different in several re- 
spects, and each bears the maker’s 
name. The fact that defendant copied 
cuts and descriptive matter from com- 
plainant’s catalogue, as well as from 
the catalogues of other manufacturers, 
held not an invasion of complainant’s 
rights which would entitle it to an in- 
junction.—Hamilton Mfg. Co. vs. Tubbs 
Mfg. Co., 216 F. 401. 
(U, S. C. C. A.) The name “Chick- 
ering” having been applied to pianos 
nanufactured by, Jonas Chickering and 
his successors since 1823, acquired a 
secondary meaning which was available 
ainst others bearing the name, to pre- 
ent them from advertising that there 
vere two kinds of “Chickering” pianos, 
of which theirs was one. The American 
Piano Company, after acquiring the 
iusiness of Chickering & Sons, had the 
cht to use the name “Chickering” on 
> fall board of pianos, and such use 
s not such a fraud on the public as 
vuld deprive it of the right to protect 
e name against infringement. What- 
ver confusion to the public and injury 
» complainant results from the lawful 
by defendants of their own name, 
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is not actionable; defendants are re- 
sponsible only for the unlawful use of 
their name. It was held that defendants 
were properly required by the lower 
court to adopt a new name for their 
pianos, and to state that the pianos were 

“made by” themselves. They were also 
properly enjoined from advertising that 
they were the only Chickerings making 
pianos, or — their piano was the only 
one made by a Chickering.—Chickering 
US. ae & Sons, 215 F. 490. 

(U.S. Cc.) Manufacturer of Coca- 
Cola iia. not. entitled to enjoin the 
manufacture and sale of a a prod- 
uct called “Koke” on the theory that 
many purchasers of Coca-Cola referred 
to it as ““Koke” and that this constituted 
a secondary trade-name. Defendant 
held not guilty of unfair competition 
since he did not sell his beverage to 
dealers of Coca-Cola, nor advise dealers 
to resell it as such.—Coca-Cola Co. vs. 
Branham, 216 F. 264. 

Copyright br ge ew ogame * Dealer 
in Second-Hand Books.—(U D.C.) 
A publisher of copyrighted ‘ie held 
not entitled to restrain a second-hand 
dealer from buying such books from the 
public, renovating and rebinding them, 
and selling them for what they were. 
But where such a dealer not only reno- 
vated and rebound the: books, but re- 
produced and incorporated certain miss- 
ing parts, such action was adjudged an 

ringement of the copyright—Ginn & 
Co. vs. Apollo Pub. Co., 215 F. 772. 


Implied Warranty in Advertisemené 
of Motor Truck.—(Ky.) Defendant sold 
a motor truck to plaintiff, who selected 
it with reference to an advertisement 
which declared that it was suitable for 
operation on roads such as_ plaintiff 
desired to travel. Defendant is bound 
to furnish a truck which has sufficient 
power to propel itself over such roads. 
—International Harvester Company of 
America vs. Bedn, 169 S. W. 549. 


Explaining It Graphically 


The average consumer hasn’t much 
use for tables of oe or statistics of 


any kind. He either doesn’t want to 
expend the effort necessary to grasp 
them, or he is unable to do so. At any 
rate, trying to explain much about the 
value of a domestic coal in terms of 
percentages and thermal units has so 
little effect as to be almost futile. 

A dealer who believes he has a coal 
which is unusually valuable from the 
standpoint of its small ash content has 
adopted _a graphic method of pointing 
to it. He has a circle drawn to repre- 
sent ordinary coal, and part of it is 
shaded to represent ashes. The re- 

mainder is labeled heat. The circle 
which represents his own coal has a 
—<_ larger segment for heat, and a 

all segment for ashes. Below he 
je es facts from a chemist’s report to 
back up his contention that his coal con- 
tains but one per cent of ash. 

“From the comments which we had 
on this ad,” said the dealer, “I am sure 
that this method of emphasizing he 
quality of our coal is better than rapbic 
to give percentages without a ena 1c 
representation of any kind.”—Black 
mond. 
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Marketing Kitchen 
Cabinets by Mail-Order 
Advertising 


The Kalamazoo Stove Company 
Starts a “Direct-to-You” Cam- 
paign—Cabinet Offered for Sale 
to Nearly 300,000 Past Custom- 
ers Before Going to the General 
Public 


WHEN ma magazine readers saw 
the advertisement recently 
of the Kalamazoo Kitchen Kabi- 
net, the inference was that the 
Kalamazoo Stove Company had 
launched a brand-new product on 
the market. As a matter of fact 
nearly 300,000 of the most likely 
buyers had been canvassed before 
the magazine campaign began. 
These were names of actual buy- 
ers of the company’s stoves and 
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THE WAY THE MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENT 
INTRODUCED THIS STEEL CABINET 


furnaces, sold by the famous 
“Direct-to-You” plan. 

The company has been manu- 
facturing and marketing stoves 
and ranges direct to the users for 
something over 12 years. In that 
time, counting the furnace cus- 
tomers—for furnaces were added 
to the line about three years 


ago—a list of names approximat- 
ing 300,000 in number was ac- 
quired, all names of satisfied 
customers. 

“Something like four or five 
years ago, perhaps longer,” said 
Bayard W. Barton, of the Taylor- 
Critchfield Company, which con- 
ducts the stove company’s adver- 
tising, “inquiries began to come 
from these customers relative to 
the company’s ability to supply a 
kitchen cabinet and asking if there 
was a steel cabinet on the market. 
So the idea gradually grew that 
the Kalamazoo people were the 
logical ones to evolve such an 
article. 

“The factory equipment was 
very largely at hand and between 
two and three years ago work 
was definitely begun to design and 
develop the cabinet.” 


SOUNDING PAST CUSTOMERS ON A 
NEW PROPOSITION 


The company has always main- 
tained cordial relations with its 
customers, and a large number of 
them were notified that kitchen 
cabinets were going to be manu- 
factured, made of steel, and were 
asked for suggestions that might 
help in planning its construction. 
This inquiry not only brought 
thoroughly practical ideas, but the 
interest manifested clearly in- 
dicated to the company that there 
would be a big field for the 
product. 

“About a year ago, or less,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Barton, “the first ‘kabi- 
nets’ were offered to the public, 
and by the public I mean the 
Kalamazoo customers. The first 
models had been put in service 
around home, and with others 
directly interested in the success 
of the business to give them a 
thorough try-out. After its value 
in usefulness was thoroughly 
established, a direct mailing cam- 
paign was inaugurated upon the 
complete list of Kalamazoo 
customers.” 

Like Kalamazoo stoves, the 
kitchen “kabinets” will be sold only 
to users. Mail-order advertising 
has been successful in putting the 
stoves into almost every com- 
munity of this country, as. well as 
islands of the sea. 
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Copy to Attract Buyers of 
Petticoats 


A novel method is being employed by 
the Norinkle Petticoat Company, of Chi- 
cago, ‘o secure distribution for the Em- 
press Petticoat in that city. A 1,200- 
line advertisement was used to open the 
campaign. In this ad a $5.00 silk messa- 
line Empress petticoat was offered for 
fifty cents. ny woman who wished 
to take advantage of this offer was re- 
quested to fill out a letter printed in 
the advertisement and present it to her 
dealer, asking him to reserve one of the 
petticoats. he letter read: 

Dealer’s Name, 
\ddress. 

Gentlemen—Kindly reserve a_ $5.00 
silk messaline Empress petticoat for me 
as advertised. 





This letter contained the following 
postscript, which was to be torn off and 
sent to the manufacturer: 

P. S. Norinkle Petticoat Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

I have asked (Name of dealer) 
Nai tswicdies (Address) to reserve a $5.00 
silk messaline Empress Petticoat which 
will cost me only fifty cents. If he is 
unabie to sell it to me, kindly select 
another dealer in my locality who will 
handle same. 





Illustrating the advertisement was a 
photographic reproduction showing one 
of the petticoats worn by an attractive 
appearing young woman. 


Whelan Saving Coupons 


The story is going the rounds that 
George J. Whelan, who founded the 
United Cigar Stores Company, and was, 
for years, president of it, was in the 
United store at Wall Street and Broad- 
way, New York, not long ago when an 
old man came in and bought fifty cents’ 
worth of cigars. Mr. Whelan was 
standing for a moment in the store to 
see how everything was going on, with- 
out revealing his identity, as is the 
custom of United officials, when the 
patriarch caught sight of him. 

“Say, young man, are you saving 
these coupons?” he asked. 

Mr. Whelan assented. 

“Well, you may have these two,” said 
the old man. 

Mr. Whelan took them. 


Kemble’s Drawings in Anheuser- 
Busch Posters 


_ The Anheuser-Busch Brewing Associa- 
tion, of St. Louis, Mo., has been using 
24-sheet posters in some of its outdoor 
Eastern advertising, bearing a pair of 
comic pictures by E. W. Kemble, the 
well-known cartoonist of Harper’s 
Weekly and other publications. The 
Kemble pickaninnies are gmployed in 
the drawings, one picture showing a 
black mammy with her numerous family 
awaiting the arrival of Santa Claus via 
the c limney, and the other showing the 
father of the family wrecking his réle 

Santa by falling out of the fire- 


Christmas Suggestion Advertis- . 
ing 


“Don’t Show This to Your Wife” .was 
the headline of an advertisement which 
the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany, of New Kensington, Pa., manufac- 
turing Wear-Ever aluminum utensils, in- 
serted in the New York daily papers. 
The advertisement appealed to men, 
rather than to women, in that it sug- 
gested gifts of Wear-Ever utensils, for 
“the wife” at Christmas. The advertise- 
ment said, ‘This is a personal interview 
with you men in which a little Christ- 
mas hint is to be dropped. Now, fold 
the paper so she won’t see what you are 
reading—so she won’t know _ your 
secret.” Illustrations of complete. Wear- 
Ever sets priced at $11.25, $13.50, $15 
and $22 completed the layout. 


To Represent “Southern 
Woman’s Magazine” 


Lee & Williamson, New York, have 
lately assumed the Eastern management 
of the advertising business of the 
Southern Woman’s Magazine. Both of 
these men, David D. Lee and Percy 
E. Williamson, have had an_ exten- 
sive acquaintance among the advertisers 
and agencies for a number of years, 
having represented Holland’s Magazine 
and other well-known publications. 


“Forest and Stream” Becomes a 
Monthly 


Beginning January 1, Forest and 
Stream will be issued monthly. It is 
announced by the publisher that a care- 
fully selected list of sportsmen were 
sounded on the change from a weekly 
to monthly edition, and that the latter 
was favored in a proportion almost eight 
to one. There will be no change of 
editorial policy. 


Mooney and Buck Resign from 
Hupmobile 


Frank J. Mooney, sales and adver- 
tising manager of the Hupp Motor Car 
Company, has resigned, and after a 
rest in the South will resume active 
business in Detroit. Charles E. Buck, 
assistant advertising manager, has also 
resigned and will re-enter the publish- 
ing field. 


C. W. Wilson Promoted 


C. W. Wilson, Eastern manager for 
Home Life, has been made advertising 
manager with headquarters in Chicago. 
He sugceeds W. L. Ta‘cott, who _re- 
signed recently. H. M. Thurber, for- 
merly with the Ethridge Company, New 
York, has been appointed to the office 
vacated by Mr. Wilson in New York. 


Poster Artist Joins Caslon Co. 


E. E. Staples has taken charge of 
the art department of The Caslon Com- 


pany, Cleveland. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


A’ important part of the equip- 
ment of an advertising man is 
the ability to recognize that which 
can be made useful in his busi- 
ness. Ideas which are really 
original come only once in a blue 
moon, but the chances to adapt 
other people’s ideas to one’s own 
business—without in the least 
hurting the other people—are met 
with quite frequently. Just as 
the newspaper man develops the 
“nose for news,” the advertising 
man develops what might be 
called the “nose for adaptation” 
-—training his mind to grasp in- 
stantly the possibilities for his 
own purposes in whatever he 
reads or hears. 

Just by way of example, the 
Schoolmaster is in receipt of a 
booklet: from a Baltimore dealer 
in office furniture and supplies, 
which contains a reprint of a re- 
cent article in System on loca- 
ting waste motion in the office. 
The article describes the experi- 
ence of an office manager in tra- 
cing the course of travel of orders 
and correspondence through the 
office, and tells how he saved time 
by relocating certain departments 
and individuals. The work was 
visualized by means of a ground 
plan of the offices, with bits of 
paper representing the desks, 
tables, etc., which could be moved 
about at will. 

* * ok 

M. L. Himmel & Son—the Bal- 
timore dealer mentioned—reprint- 
ed the article in full, and ap- 
pended a suggestion that every 
business man should follow the 
same method of tracing the rou- 
tine in his own office. In order 
to make it easy to do so, the book- 
let includes a sheet of paper with 
reduced-scale dimensions ruled 
along the margins, upon which it 
is easy to draw a ground plan of 
any medium-sized office. A _ sec- 
ond sheet contains a supply of 
cut-outs representing various 
standard types of office furni- 
ture, all drawn to the same-scale 
as the dimensions on the other 


sheet. “Now, Mr: General, ar- 
range your ‘War’ Map,” says the 
copy. The Schoolmaster passes 
this on as an excellent example of 
adaptation. Nobody is injured— 
nothing is “swiped.” The adver- 
tiser has simply carried the origi- 
nal idea one step farther by sup- 
plying something which will make 
it applicable to his own purposes, 
* * * 


Sometimes it pays to get away 
from the commonly accepted rules. 
The Canadian Grocer tells the 
story of a grocery clerk who was 
showing a customer a basket of 
potatoes, and upon being called to 
the ’phone, accidentally left the 
homely vegetables on a counter 
which bore a handsome display 
of dates, figs and jam. While the 
clerk was talking, a second cus- 
tomer walked up to the counter, 
noticed the potatoes first thing, 
and ordered a basket “just like 
it.” Somebody reported to the 
manager, who ordered the basket 
left where it was, and by six 
o’clock that night the store had 
sold nineteen baskets of potatoes 
which would not have been sold 
but for the incongruous display. 

What is display, anyway, but 
an arrangement of contrasts which 
will call favorable attention to 
certain objects? Nobody would 
be likely to think of displaying 
potatoes in connection with fruits, 
but when the thing happened by 
accident it immediately raised the 
presumption that those were pretty 
fine potatoes. It leads the School- 
master to think that the rules of 
display are not quite so hard and 
fast as we sometimes imagine. 

* * * 


Our old friend James H. Col- 
lins finds time to drop the School- 
master a line from Atlanta, call- 
ing attention to the way in which 
some of the newspapers are mass- 
ing the ads of small retailers so 
as to give them some of the prom- 
inence of the big department store 
ads. This looks like a perfectly 
legitimate conspiracy with _ the 


make-up man, which should please 
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the sinall advertisers and hurt the 
department .stores not a particle. 
The make-up man, by the way, is 
a gentleman whose vagaries are 
frequently commented upon, but 
whose good deeds are many, 
though he seldom gets the credit 
for them. 
ok * 

President Ripley, of the Santa 
Fé Railroad, has forbidden em- 
ployees of the road from accept- 
ing Christmas presents from 
equipment supply houses: 


he says, “are tokens .of friend- | 
ship extending over many years, 
nevertheless the practice is bad, 
and certainly so when the presents 
have any value.” The School- 
master heartily agrees. He can re- 
member an embarrassing experi- 
ence of his own when no less than 
six boxes of cigars arrived on a 
single morning in a certain adver- 
tising department, from as many 
engravers and printers. . They 
weren't intended for bribes in any 
sense—it was simply the “custom” 
to give customers (good custom- 





“Though many of the presents,” 








Cut Outs 


We Make ‘Small Quantity 


Window Trims, and Designs 


Life Size °~ 


Photographically 


for every kind of Display 
Advertising 





country. 





We keep advertisers in touch with the best commercial art in the 
We exhibit in our show rooms the work t 
of the best artists, painters, photographers now specializing in 
advertising and commercial subjects. 


of over fifty 








938-939-940 Unity Building 





We furnish the Ideas, the Poses, the Copy—the Complete Service, 
cr any part of it desired. Sketches submitted at a nominal charge. 
No charge for sketches if order is placed, 


Commercial Artists Exchange 


Chicago, Illinois 











Spoons, Forks, Knives, ete., of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark 


- MEW YORK 


R47 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 





Guaranteed by 
the largest ma 
of silverware. 
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The Only Investment 


that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 
LIFE ANNUITIE S—Contracts 
issued ALL ages pay from 6% age 
42 to 13% % age 70. No medical 
examination. 

LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I 
reduced annual premiums for two 
clients on policies taken 1913, for one 
21%, for another 40%, giving 
superior contracts in each case. 

J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 








The German Weekly of National 
f Circulation } 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
( Circulation 131,428. Rate sf 


No Agricultural List Is Complete Without 


UP-TO-DATE 
FARMING 


“The Farm Paper With a Mission”’ 
200,000 copies twice a month 
—Pays Farmers Who Read It— 
So, Pays Advertisers Who Use It 
Samples, Rates, Particulars Cheerfully Given 


UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
New York 





Chicago 








THE most convenient way 
of collecting poster art. 
We have a few copies of the 


Poster 
“POSTER PACK” con- 
Stamps taining many beautiful and 


rare specimens. 
15 cents postpaid 
STANDARD PUBLICITY SERVICE 
710 Perry Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 











“There is no better in- 
struction on’ advertising 
and publicity than 


PRINTERS’ INK” 


Mr. W. H. UPSON, Jr. 
The Upson Co., (Wall Board) 














ers, of course understood) a lit- 
tle token of good will at Christ- 
mas time. It wasn’t anything to 
make a fuss about—yet the cigars 
certainly did not belong to the 
employee, who was not spending 
his own money with the donors. 
He was spending the corporation's 
money, and the corporation, na- 
turally enough, didn’t smoke. 
a » 7 


‘The Schoolmaster believes that 
the practice of giving Christmas 
presents to buyers of advertising 
supplies is not nearly so prevalent 
as it used to be, and the time will 
come when it will be discontinued 
altogether. There can be no ob- 
jection to the sending of Christ- 
mas cards, which express the sen- 
timent of good will. dnd which 
have no utility aside from the 
sentiment. A novelty bearing an 
advertisement, such as a desk cal- 
endar for example, is equally un- 
objectionable. In the last analy- 
sis a Christmas present in those 
circumstances is one of two 
things: a token of good will, or a 
bid for business. It should be 
frankly and openly one thing or 
the other. 

* * * 

Every advertising man has, of 
course, met more than one manu- 
facturer whose goods “couldn’t be 
advertised.” The tribe is nowhere 
near so large as it used to be, 
yet it still is fairly well supplied 
with members, as any agency man 
can tell you. Once in a while the 
Schoolmaster likes to take a lit- 
tle trip through the magazines and 
pick out the unusual things which 
are advertised—things which, at 
first glance, look as though the 
advertiser were taking a long 
chance. Those things all go to 
support the conclusion which the 
Schoolmaster believes is sound, 
namely, that if there is any human 
need for a product, there is a way 
to advertise it. 
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dling and shipping. But B. P. 
Donnelly says, for the company, 
that so far as inquiries are con- 
cerned, there is no quéstion that 
the public is very much interested. 


“On account of the nature of the | 


product,” he says, “we sell almost 
exclusiv "ely direct to the consumer. 


WHY TABLES AND DRESSERS 
SHOULD HAVE PLATE 
GLASS TOPS 


HGH LY polished wood surfaces are 

easily marred beyond repair. One 
scratch frequently ruins a costly piece of 
furmture. Plate Glass Tops on Tables, Desks and 
Dressers cieinate danger of dan: aoe They beautify 
as well as tect — m: r office far more 
attractive. Easily cleaned. Absolutely 6.05 
aff ord no lodging place for dust or germs. 

‘ost is the only co st — ibe last a life-time and for 
themselves many times by saving tedious pal ing 
and preserving the original finish of the furniture 
they protect. Made from 34 inch Frenc! 

Fdges ground and polished to prevent cutting. 
Write for prices giving size of Glass desired. 
Send for our handsome illustrated booklet: 

“Glass of the Hour” It's F: 
DONNELLY-KELLEY GLASS C 
Dept. G.H., ary Mich. 








ONE ‘“‘HARD TO ADVERTISE” PRODUCT 


We have had inquiries from sev- 
eral dealers wishing to handle the 
line, and in a few instances have 
given them specified territory. 


“We guarantee the safe delivery | 
of all tops that we ship, and up | 
to the present time have not had | 


a complaint of breakage from any 


source whatever. We realize the | 


nature of the goods we handle, 
and as a result know how to pack 
them—and we pack them well.” 
Here is a case bliin the com- 
pany knew there was a certain 
need for glass tops to protect fine 
furniture, and the only way by 
which that need could be located 
was through advertising. It could 
hardly be called a “demand,” for 
very lew people were clamoring 
for the goods—but the need was 
there just the same. A good 
many other products are in a sim- 
ilar case. The proper kind of 
an advertising campaign could lo- 
cate the need for the goods and 
turn it into an actual demand. 








My Record: 


1 took charge of a branch of- 
fice of a manufacturing business 
in the Fall of 1907— 
Figuring business in 1907 


2 eae 
Our sales in 1914 were 
over . . Leet 
Considering prices in 
a : 
Our prices in 1914 aver- 
aged over . . % 
My salary in 1907 was "$1300 
My salary in 1914 was $4800 


To accomplish this in a badly 
overcrowded field, in a line of 
business absolutely new to me 
meant the creating of new 
goods, new markets and new 
uses, and the obtaining of better 
prices. 
MY WANTS ARE 
broader opportunity and more 
pay for results. Salary and 
percentage much preferred. 
ddress “ST. LOUIS.” 
Box 231, care PRINTERS’ INK, 




















IDDLE Western 
location in sales 
promotion and ad- 
vertising desired, 
Chicago preferred. 


My experience has cover- 
ed seven years of selling 
and sales direction and I 
now head the advertising 
and sales development 
department of a large 
western corporation. 


I am twenty-eight years 
old, have had an advanced 
education and know how 
to work. 


Personal r not t 
ed with busi itat 
de relocating in the Middle 

’ Box 232, care 
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Classified Advertisements 








agate line for each insertion. 


accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ INK’ cost twenty-five cents an 
Six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue. 


No order for one time 
Cash must 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 





ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


26 Beaver Street, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





ACIFIC COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon— Weekly, 45 years. 





ADVERTISING SERVICE 





ORCEFUL COPY--the kind that grips the 

attention and produces results—is what you 
get when we prepare your advertising matter— 
tollow-up letters, booklets, advertisements, etc. 
At it 15 years. Write for proof. AD. WIDDER 
CO., 151 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





_ THE SMALL ADVERTISER: Has 
your appropriation been refused by large 
agencies because, they said, it was too small? 
I am affiliated with one of the largest agencies 
in America, that has a record of having built up 
many businesses. ‘Ihis agency will handle any 
account I bring it, no matter how small, because 
I write the advertisements. The agency binds 
itself to devote the same unsurpassed care and 
wide knowledge of merchandising to these little 
accounts as to its big ones. It also sees that 
my advertisments are so written as to insure the 
best results. The total cost to you is the card 
rates of publishers. Address, H. PD. THURLOW, 
63 Park Row, New York City. 





ARTISTS 





Use BRADLEY CUTS 
To brightest text of your adver- 


tising and House Organs. n 
25 cents (credited on first order 
for our latest catalogue showing 
750 designs and trade ticklers. 
SWill Bradley's Art Service 
131 East 23rd St. New York 








BILLPOSTING 








FOR SALE 





LECTRO CABINETS — solid handsome 

3-ply veneer bottoms, for filing cuts. 2 
drawers, 6,000 sq. in. space, 43 in. high, $14.40. 
Write for circulars. WANNER MACHINERY 
CO, 703 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





OR SALE — Rebuilt Seven Column Potter 
Web Press printing at rate of 12,000 an hour 

up to 16 pages, double that at half speed. Price 
erected $2100.00. Wire if interested. WANNER 
MCHY. CO., 703 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young man with 


inclination and ability to solicit advertising in 
the Eastern field for Agricultural Directory and 
farm paper. Will have to start on small salary 
until he can earn a big one. Address, Box 480, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








ANAGER—For New England Bulletin 
Plant, who has had experience in handling 
men, in selling and figuring on all classes of ad- 
vertising, commercial and electric signs. Plant 
is modern-territory. A 1 opportunity to locate 
permanently on Salary and Commission. Bright 
future for one who will work Write, giving ex- 
perience and references, to Box 496, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING AGENCY has opening for 
capaole copy writer. Prefer young man who 
has written direct by mail literature as well as 
magazine advertising. Must possess sound sell- 
ing sense and forceful style. Reasonable salary 
to start with, splendid opportunity to develop 
with one of fastest-growing New York Agencies. 
State full particulars and salary wanted in first 
letter. Box 499, care of Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY MAN 
An old-established New York advertising 


agency, with plenty of capital, is about to 
reorganize on new lines and is looking for 
a thoroughly posted agency man, who i 
willing to back up his experience with his 
money to the extent of taking an interest 
the business. He must be an all round 
agency man, able to manage a force 
solicitors, plan and layout department, copy 
men, artists and a booklet department. For 
years this business has paid large returns 0 
the capital invested. This is a good pos 












tion for one who can produce. In answer 
ing, please state all facts. Address, Ba 
500, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





ALESMAN—Advertising, scientific and prac- 

tical training. Sales-producing correspondent, 
reliable, good character and personality, solicits 
position with mnfr, with opportunity to prove 
worth, Salary commensurate with results. Ad- 
dress, Box 501, care of Printers’ Ink, 





—_— 


c M. GOLDBERG, Publishers’ Representative, 
* No. 225 Fifth Ave., New York City, specializ- 
ing in farm and mail order papers. Would like to 
hear from publishers who contemplate making a 
change in Eastern Representation. Several years’ 
experience and best of References. 





SALES MANAGER 
With advertising experience, 15 years in manu- 
facturing line, good organizer, systematizer, and 
detail man, Capable of handling large selling 
force, thorough knowledge of Export Business, 
desires to make achange. INTEGRITY, Box 
440, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Thoroughly Experienced Advertising Man 
open for position, Capable of taking charge of 
Sales or Advertising Departments Has handled 
salesmen, conducted correspondence depart- 
ment, edited house organ, purchased printing 
and engraving, is familiar with planning or plac- 
ing ot advertising. Wide experience in mer- 
chandizing end of busi Prefers location in 
Middle West. Box 497, care of Printers’ Ink. 





° age 
Progressive Young Salesman is 
in the field to represent some live and pushing 
concern in this territory. If you are the house, 
let’s get together. JAMES C, MITCHELL, 
61 Penn. St., Camden, N. J. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


with over 12 years’ experience in handling 
National account. Designs and writes strong 
newspaper copy, circulars and booklets. Hard 
worker, good at detail. Best of references. Ad- 
dress, Box 502, care of Printers’ Ink. 











POSTER STAMPS 





HUNDREDS of beautiful, original styles and 
designs Advertising and Pictorial stamps 
suitable for Manufacturers, Exporters, Jobbers, 
Retailers, !'ransportation Lines, etc. Standara- 
ized processes of manufacture give attractive 
Stamps at low prices. Assortment of samples 
if requested on letter head. THE DANDO 
COMPANY, 26-32 S. 3rd St. Philadelphia. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EXCELLENT WEEKLY class paper can be 
bought on account of owner’s ill health, 
Good circulation. Nearly $9,000 net profits. 
Price $40,000. Termsto right buyer. Address, 
Box ZZ 764, care of Printers’ Ink, New York. 





An Advertising Manager 
of Wide Experience 


not only in the advertising field but in 
handling salesmen. Experience acquired 
by twelve years’ continuous service with 
oneof the largest corporations in the world. 
Highest references. Address 


Box 495, care of Printers’ Ink. 








STANDARD BOOKLETS 





IGHLY SPECIALIZED ability to write and 

design, and facility to print small and large 
editions of booklets, standardized x6, in 8, 16 
and 32 pages, with covers, ‘len standard styies. 
Our original methods cut cost and save you 
money; our “‘copy” sells your goods. We will 
design and print 1,000 for $17.75; 5,000 for $42.75. 
Samples if requested on your letter head. THE 
DANDv CO., 28-32 So. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Printers’ Ink’s Subscription Prices 


In view of frequent requests for special rates on single 
subscriptions and for clubbing offers on a number of orders _ 
sent in at one time, PRINTERS’ INK wishes to bring 
attention to the following, as printed on all subscription 
blanks : 


“Note: 


one year costs $2, for six months $1. 
years, paid in advance, $5. 
Foreign postage: one dollar.” 


cents per year extra. 


A subscription to PRINTERS’ INK for 


For three 
Canadian postage: fifty 


PRINTERS’ INK offers no inducement for subscriptions, 
outside of editorial merit and interest. No premiums, no 
commissions to subscription agencies, and no low rates to 
any individuals or organizations. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


12 West 31st Street 


NEW YORK 
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Roll of Honor 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Kest and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Average daily circulation 6 
months ending Sept. 30, 1914, 6170. 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Lvening Kegister, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,630, sc. 
Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 10913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,632. 
ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Heraid, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 
Peoria, Hventxg Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 
INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Nov., 
1914, 18,632. Best in Northern Indiana 











IOWA 

Burlington, Hawa-Hye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; Sunday, 10,518. ‘All paid in aavance.”’ 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,595. 
lowa'’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Waterloo, Evening Courter, <6th vear: Av. dy. 
1913, 9,281. Daily aver.,Apr. to Sept.1914, 14,262. 


KENTUCEY 
Louisville, Comrser-Fourna.. 
daily, 30,669. 
Louisville, 7ke 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,328. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 


55,664. 
MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Journal, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 


Average 1913, 


Portland, Hvening Hxoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday Jelegram, 13,002, 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 19013 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,738. For Nov., 1914, 
78,620 daily; 62,276 Sunday. 

I ne adsoiute correctness of the 
latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred doilars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


. Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 

Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,136; Sunday, 287,410. 

Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 
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Boston, Avening Transcrist (©©). Boston's 
tea tabie paper. Largest amount Of week day ad. 


Lynn, Evening ltem. Daily sworn av. 1011, 
16.987; 1012, 18,338; 1013, 15,878. ‘l'wo cents 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughiy, 


Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 


for 1913, 19,498. 


Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"13, 21,904. he “‘Home”’ paper. Latg’st ev’gcirc, 


MINNESOTA 


The absoiute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Pubiishing Company. Circuiation 
is practically connned to the far. 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 


monthly. Actual average for first 9 months, 
1914, 113,166. « 

Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J, 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1913, daily 7rsoume, 106,763; Sun- 
day Tribune, 169,163. 
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MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 126,602. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Oct. rst, 1913, 


to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,063. 


NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Comrter, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; datiy,61,756; Axgusrer, evening,47,656. 


Buffalo, Zvexing News. 
1913, 93,379. 


Daily average, for 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 


average for 1013: laily, 118,497; Sun., 144,064. 
For Nov., 1914, 133,769 daily ; Sunday, 162,558. 


% 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,575. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos 
1914, 22,801; 23,692 av., Nov., 1014. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y 


West Chester. Locai News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1913, 16,186. In its g2nd year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 
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Wilkes-Barre, Times Leader, eve. Gov. report 
Oct. 1, 20,468, gain of 1,296 net in 6 mos. 

york, Dispatch and Deily. Average for 1913. 
19,137, Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Datly New ,(evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1913, 4,718. 

Pawtucket, Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion tor 1913, 21,628—sworn. 

Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (©@@). Sun- 
day, 30,494(@@). Zhe Evening Bulletin, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 

Westerly, Dastly Sun. 
Rhode Island. Sun to every 7 persons. 
cir, 1913, 6,680. 


Aver. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Average, Nov., 1914, 
6,316. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 


and Synday, 21,581. 
Tacoma, News. 
20,610. 


Average for year 1913, 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, Nov., 


1014, daily 7,675. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. 
gives biggest circulation. 


A. B.C. audit 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, for Sept., 1014, 
19,489. Largest circuiation in Province. 





Want-Ad Mediums 











CONNECTICUT 


EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc,a word. Av.'13,19,286. 


MAINE 
ii iss Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined. Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more advertising 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Advertising Medium of Baltimore. 


MINNESOTA 


Ts Minneapolis Trtbune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities, 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
cash with the order; or 10 Cents a lg 
‘cre charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions tor the one charge. 


UA 
witty 
faa) 


NEW YORK 
T {E Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
hed advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City, Write for Classified Rates, 
Sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


S. E. Conn. and S.° 





TH Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 


paper, Greatest circulation, 


fold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helter (OO), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark "’ journai for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 














MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Keporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton anda wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening Transcridt (@@), established 
1830. ‘Ihe oniy gold mark daity in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Pudlione (OO). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (9@)._ Only Gold 
Mark Paper in M met- 
ropolitan advertising in 9g Cc a more 
advertising than any paper 1n the Northwest. 





NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagie (O@) is THE advertising 
med'um of Brookiyn 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goous ang Department 
Store trade. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on gequest. 253 broadway, N. Y 

New York Herald (@@). Whoevcr mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia first. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH ©» 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@O), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘Ihe R. I. Bible. 


TENNESSEE 


» 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘ennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘the Commercial 
Appeal passes both guaidity and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@O), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


$120 double page, $60 a page, $30 half page, $15 quarter page 
Smaller space, 35c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 


PREFERRED POSITIONS 


Front Cover 
Second Cover 
Back Cover 


SPECIAL—Two Colors: 
than two pages, 
nished complete by advertiser. 


$25 extra for two pages or less. 
$12.50 per page. 


Pages 7, 9, 11 or 13 
Deuble Center [2 pages]... 


For more 


Inserts: $60 a page when fur- 


No less than four pages accepted. 
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Retrospect— 
and a Happy New Year 


The Happy New Year feeling consists of 40% 
satisfaction over things accomplished— and 60% 
anticipation of bigger, better things for the 
year to come. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS —1914 


$50,000 gain—for which we're duly grate- 
ful—grateful for not only the gain itself but 
particularly grateful because it represents a 
corresponding gain in the confidence of big, 
far visioned advertisers. It means that they 
have come to appreciate that our 2,000,000 
average American subscribers wear straw 
hats in summer; underclothes in winter; eat 
365 days in the year and exercise the great 
American prerogative of making up their own 
minds. That those 2,000,000 think, eat and 
buy ina way that is quite as satisfactory to the 
average manufacturer as the ways of any 
“400” or any other imaginary “class,” and in 
a volume that outclasses all “class.” 

$54,000 of objectionable advertising rejected—a 
real accomplishment both because it’s right and because, be- 
ing right, it pays. 


ANTICIPATIONS—1915 


A better, bigger and more interesting magazine. So when 
Sunday morning rolls around—when the cares of the week 
are put aside and the easy chair is handy, you advertisers 
will reach him—two millions of hims—with minds open 
and receptive to your advertising story. Result—More satis- 
fied advertisers, and therefore, more advertisers to satisfy. 
The sun shines—the snow sparkles-—everybody’s happy— 
Merry Christmas to you. 


American Sunday Monthly Magazine 


Chas. S. Hart, Advertising Manager 


220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill, 
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